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HUMBLY AND RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED 

1. —To the Memory of the late, Her Most Excellent Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Empress of India. Who, by the Grace 
of God and Her Most Gracious Proclamation of 1858 made 
* The Indian Empire " possible. 

2. —To the Memory of that Noble Line of Viceroys; 

Commanders-in-Chief-in-India ; Governors ; Lieutenant- 
Governors ; and all other British Administrators in India, 
who, ignoring all personal considerations sacrificed them¬ 
selves in perfecting the machinery necessary to give effect 
to Her Majesty’s said Proclamation. & e enect 

3-—To “ The India Civil Service ” and “ The Army in 
India,” including All Ranks of “ The Indian Army ’’ and 
The British Army in India.” 

r , 4 - —And last > but not least. To the Memory of those 
Indomitable Pioneers of the East India Company, who, by 
sheer determination and of set purpose, acquired this Heritage 
> as Custodians to stand between those common foes in India 
until Nature’s God might decree otherwise. 

" God of our fathers, known of old. 

Lord of our far-flung battle lino. 

Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet 1 
Lest we forget—lest we forget 1 ” 

Kipling, 
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PREFACE. 




In presenting the following pages for the perusal and 
information of the public reader I feel sure that the matter 
will be severely criticised, not only for its literary merit and 
manner of presentation but on the score of truth and applic¬ 
ability to the^ serious, nay vital, question of the future of 
The Indian Empire. As regards literary merit I make no 
excuses to the simple minded reader and searcher for honest 
information. I am no author and am aware of my educational 
shortcomings and if I have not dotted sufficient “ i’s ” or 
crossed enough “ t’s ” I trust that those whose duty it is to 
criticise new books, etc., will take note of this fact and let me 
down lightly. 


As regards the truth I have no apologies to offer; I have 
simply stated hard stubborn facts all of which can be proved 
if sufficient trouble is taken. 


As regards applicability to the present situation opinions 
will, of course, differ ; there are many schools of thought* 
If I have dealt harshly with any of the phases of Indian life 
I have not done so with an evil spirit or to gain notoriety, 
nor have 1 written anything deliberately to hurt anyone's 
feelings. In assembling all the information that follows 
about India in the smallest nutshell 1 could gather I have had, 
regretfully, to omit much that is interesting and maybe 
applicable. I have however written enough I think to give 
even the most simple reader a comprehensive picture of the 
India that I know and, despite all its tailings, still love. 

Notwithstanding all my personal knowledge of India I 
could never have assembled the following facts without 




itance and reference, 
bngst others, to 


My thanks are therefore 



The High Commissioner for India for the loan of several 
valuable works of reference from the Library at 
India House. 


The Manager India Railways Publicity Bureau, Hav- 
market, London, for several publications that have 
jogged my memory of travel all over India. 

To the Directors of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, London, for their kind permission 
which has enabled me to publish the Frontispiece. 


And last, but not least, to the British Press at large 
for its daily information, albeit at times, veiled, 
censored and in diametric opposition. It would 
not be fair for me to particularise. 

My object in adopting a nom de guerre will be obvious. 
My identity is well known to many and if there be those who 
wish for further enlightenment, or possess a desire to challenge 
any statement of fact, I have no doubt but that my Publishers 
will only be too happy to do the needful. 

D. S. 


Somewhere in Cornwall , 
October , 1933. 



** To this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth.” 

The above is a biblical quotation and as all India’s intricate 
problems are essentially centered around religion I make 
no excuse for quoting it. I use the quotation in a personal 
sense because it pictures the deep feelings within me that I 
must tell the truth about India as 1 know it. I was born 
in India as were my forefathers, and I and my family have 
been connected with it for generations; it is in my blood I 
I am no die-hard; I am not out of date ; I am still in touch 
with India. Here is no Globe-trotter’s “ opinion ” of India’s 
complex problems based on a flying visit; here is no Statutory 
Commission’s Report that cost the British Taxpayer £80,000 
and which, the while, could have been produced from existing 
documents in London, for as many pence; here are stubborn 
facts, based on an intimate and personal acquaintance with 
all classes and masses : Hindus, Mohammedans, Touchables 
and Untouchables, Co-operators and Non-co-operators. 

It is no wonder that the average man and woman is 
bewildered with the utter rubbish that has been printed 
about India to serve political and personal ends and it has 
daily become increasingly difficult for t ie ordinary English¬ 
man to comprehend the attitude of many British Politicians 
towards India’s affairs. 

For the past twelve years India has been made the catspaw 
of intriguing agitators and notoriety hunters ; men who care 
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one jot what may happen to this glorious herita^ 
^fturs so long as they have the gratification of forcing upon 
its unwilling and inaruculate Asiatic millions some new form 
of unworkable cum- w .'stern, cum-Eastern hybrid Govern¬ 
ment to placate a handiul ot parasitical semi-Western educated 
agitators, that these notoriety hunters an gitators have 
succeeded, in gulling a section ot the Hritish i .olic, including 


many Toiiticians, is due to apathy, and a general ignorance 
ol uidia's imiquely complicated social, religious and physical 
problems wincn l nave enaeavoured to set beiore you, bnehy 
side by side, in tne ioiiowiag pages. The matter is desperately 
serious ana urgent; the issue nes beiore us all and you will be 
soon called upon to express your opmion as one of the 
Liectorate—lor no Government, iNationai or otherwise, dare 
commit this lolly, this treachery, without a mandate irom 
the people—whether tins glorious heritage, this trust, oi ours 
is to be thrown to tae uogs oi Jtfrahiuanaucai priestcraft 
to suit its ends of money ana power; that is wnat tne issue 
amounts to. 


I repeat I am no die-hard; I love India and its peoples 
too well and I am not against its advancement to a place 
among a c unnonweaith oi Nations as soon as—if ever it 
could happen—her peoples consisting of 353 millions of 
heterogeneous races, religions and castes are one united family 
ana prove themselves luted for such a place in the bun. Alas, 
it is but an idle dream; a political chimera; India is not a 
Nation and can never be one and the contents of this little 
book will explain to the most simple the reason why. 


" A Kingdom, or a House, divided against itself cannot stand." 


The ideal of government of the people by the people for 
the people has no appeal to the hearts of the masses in India* 
The Hindu communal system, with its sub-divisions of 
over 2,500 castes, touchables and untouchable^ representing 




:r cent, of India s 353 million population, makes 
lossible. 


For many years we have held India in sacred trust for 
this heterogeneous, in the main religiously fanatical, popula¬ 
tion holding the scales of justice evenly between all and 
sundry; to Hindu and Mohammedan alike we have been 
looked upon as a father. The Englishman who knows his 
India well has heard it daily—•“ Ap Mera Bap ” (thou art 
my father)—we have little to be ashamed of. The agitation 
for self-government is of recent growth and is voiced only 
by a refractory minority of the victims of a hybrid culture- 
Some would have us believe that this demand is universal 
and spontaneous throughout India; this is far from 
the truth. Ihey tell us that we have promised India her 
independence and cannot recede from that position without 
loss of honour; this is stretching the facts. To put it mildly 
each side has been playing a huge “ Game of Bluff" for the 
past few years; a game that has already cost the British 
Taxpayer hundreds of thousands of pounds and, if not ended 
soon, will cost England her final downfall. 


" Heaven's Light Our Guide ’ 


is India s motto and never in all her history did she need 
Heaven's guidance as she does to-day. If no other evidence 
were forthcoming of the farcical madness of the prolonged 
negociations, erstwhile between Statesman and blood 
stained arch-conspirators, and the inability of either side 
to find a solution of an insoluble problem, it will be found 
in the Jack-in-the-Box attitude of both parties. To-day, 
;; consult,” to-morrow, “ insult." To-day “ pax," to-morrow 
"axe." To-day "reason," to-morrow "treason." To-day 
" Hail Gandhi," to-morrow " Jail Gandhi.” To-day " I 
say," to-morrow " I never said.” I will leave it at that and 
let you discover the right and the wrong as you read on. 
I have tried to avoid personalities; the question of India’s 
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:ure transcends personalities, it is vital, and its ma^ 
v lost beyond human conception ; it is beyond party polik 
<ft is beyond individual Statesmen. I maintain that the 
masse :> of India do not want a change of Government in any 
shape or form and that even if such a demand did exist the 
events of the past twelve years have definitely established 
thal no form of self-government can be devised which would 
safeguard the rights of majorities and minorities and prevent 
an immediate revival of corruption, anarchy and massacre. 
It is therefore our bounden duty to return at once to the 
status quo and maintain it. Any other alternative must 
eventually result in chaos and disaster all round. 

There is an old Eastern (Pustho) proverb : 

" Ka sohk dere kosish hukeri, ho, dat chughli khor 
la kalhas fashad na she.” 


which being interpreted means " No matter how hard one 
may try he (she) cannot escape from the machinations of 
the mischief maker/' In other words “ God save us from 
our friends ” which appears to be appropriately applicable to 
India to-day. 





FACTS. 


CHAPTER I. 

A Panoramic View. 

Quis Custodiet? Quis Separabit? 

India that Land of Paradox myths and legends; 
Mysterious, incomprehensible, intriguing and baffling. 

That Land of a conglomeration of Races, Creeds, 
Castes, Customs and Languages ; of sandy Deserts; 
mosquito ridden Jungles; lofty Mountains and arid 
Plains ; intense heat and extreme cold. That land of 
ostentatious Oriental splendour and accepted poverty; 
of famine and plenty ; of Princes’ Palaces and Coolie 
Bazaars. That land of bewildering, noble, awe-inspiring 
architecture, Domes and Minarets ; of the Taj Mahal, 
the Golden Temple, Brahmanical Caves and Burning 
Ghats, mud huts, stinking bazaars and unsightly devilishly 
deformed mendicants. 

India that Land of Mohammedan Mosques, Hindu 
Temples and Parsee Towers of Silence ; of Mohamet, 
Buddha, Brahma, Sita and Rama and a million other 
Gods. Of Mussulmans, Buddhists, Jains and Brahmans, 
Anglo-Indians (Eurasians), claiming descent from every 
known Nationality and Indian Christians of every known 
denomination. 
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, 3 . iiNDUSTAN where father Jumna tries conclusions wit 

mother Gunga at their confluence at Allahabad and millions 
of devotees assemble at her Shrine to bathe, shave their 
heads and worship. Where the River of Heaven carries 
the dead with a lighted candle on their brow to guide their 
bodies into the mouths of the waiting crocodiles, passing 
on their way that Holiest of Cities—“ Varanashi ” 
(Benares), the Vatican of the Hindus and the first, accord¬ 
ing to Hindu Mythology, of all the earth to arise from 
the Waters of the Flood. The land of Asceticism, 
Animism and Polyg.imism; of Gurus, Muezzins and 
Imams ; of naked ash smeared Fakirs doing penance on 
their beds of nails and of priestly Yogis, clad in their 
strange saffron coloured robes, always ready to bestow 
the sacred vermilion mark on the forehead, signifying 
absolution, in return for a quid pro quo. 



Superstitious and Occult India, intriguing, loving 
and hating; the land of child marriage and girl wife self 
immolation (Sati); of consecrated prostitutism, unbridled 
lust and licentiousness; of primative modesty, Harems, 
Zenanas and Purdah Nashin; of bland simplicity, subtle 
craftiness, veiled defiance and obsequious subservience. 

Hospitable and Clinging Land of credulity and 
enchantment. Land of Dilkush and Kismet; of 
perpetual Holidays, Festivals and Fetes; of Nautch 
Girls, Tamashas and Tom Toms; Sacred Bulls and 
Brahman Cows; of the Deodar, Lotus, Banian Trees 
and Mangos Groves ; of Elephants, Lions and man-eating 
Tigers; the Cobra and Krait; Crocodiles, Alligators, 
Lizards and White Ants. 
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That White Man’s Land of “ Koi Hai ? ” Durbars, 
Gymkhanas, Polo, Iced Whiskey Pegs and Punkhas, 
where Rupees were once reputed to grow on trees whilst 
one slept. 

And Last but not Least that land of Fever and 
Ague, Failed B.A.s, Curry Bat and Chapatties. 

It has been said that one must spend three lives, one 
in Hell, one on Earth and one in Heaven before one can 
understand India, such is its complexity. Such is the 
Country and its peoples that we, whose fortune it has 
been to spend almost a life-time in its Cities and its 
Mofussil, have come to love and to cherish leaving it 
amazed and mystified. Thirty years is but a day in 
which to study that unexplainable, unexpressionable 
conglomeration of nature’s human and physical products. 

“Do you near the East a’calling?” 

Unbelievable, incomprehensible India, the land of 
incredible happiness and happenings. Wonderful, magni¬ 
ficent, tantalizing, topsy turvy, sundried, monsoon-flooded 
mysterious India. 


I hear the East a’calling! 


Allah II Allah ! Allah II Allah ! Allah II Allah ! 


I hear the East a’calling ! 

Rah Ram Sita Rah ! Ram Ram Sita Ram 1 
Ram Ram Sita Ram ! ” 


Quis Custodkt? 


Quis Separabit? 
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CHAPTER II. 

Some Facts. 

The mysteries and difficulties of India are the resulting 
product of a combination of its geographical position, its 
physical characteristics, and the inborn superstition of 
its inhabitants of mixed races and divers religions. 

India is the land of paradox and it will be necessary 
to visualise some of its immense and unusual features. 
As a rule the ordinary stay-at-home Englishman, even 
if he has relatives in India, or maybe commercial relations 
with the country, understands very little about it. 
Thousands of those who do go to India also often find 
themselves fixtures in the one District from which they 
seldom move, except perhaps for an occasional trip to 
one of the Hill Stations, and so to them as well as to the 
stay-at-homes, the real India where the teeming millions 
work in the fields is a sealed book. The following are 
some facts. 

1. The immense size of the Indian Empire. It is 
really a sub-Continent, as large as the whole of Europe 
minus Russia. It is i,8oc,coo square miles in extent. 

2. It has a Coast line of 5,000 miles on its East and 
West sides and a land frontier of over 6,000 miles. On 
the North it is divided from the rest of Asia by that awe 
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spiring range of mountains, the Himalayas, 1,500 miles 
long, behind which lies China, Tibet and Turkestan. 
To the North-west there are the Sulaiman and Kirthar 
ranges separating India from Afghanistan and Persia. 
To thoroughly appreciate this immensity let us take a few 
imaginary journeys. From Bombay to Calcutta is 1,223 
miles, a trip normally occupying 40 hours continuous 
travelling. Rameswaram in Southern India to Quetta 
in Baluchistan is 2,234 miles, and will take 158 hours, or 
nearly seven days and nights in the train. Madras to 
Peshawar is a mere 2,154 miles, about 90 hours travelling. 
Delhi, the Capital, is 865 miles from Bombay, 902 from 
Calcutta and 1,569 from Madras. Simla, the summer 
Capital, is 400 miles further on than Delhi, and 8,000 feet 
higher up in the Hills. 


3. According to the last census, 1931, India, that is 
to say the entire Indian Empire, had a population of 
353,000,000, or about one-fifth of that of the whole world ; 
272 millions of these were in British India, and 81 millions 
in the Indian States. A population not equalled by the 
combined totals of Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, 
Russia and Spain, and so far as British India is con¬ 
cerned apart from the Indian States two and a half times 
the population of the United States of America. 


The position of the different religious communities 
taking India as a whole is as follows 


Hindu . 239,193,635 Tribal . 8,391,065 

Mus l im . 77,677.545 Christian ... 6,296,763 

5 ikh ... 4,335,771 Zoroastrian ... 111,853 

T ain ... 1,252,105 Jew . 24.141 

Buddhist ... 12,786,806 Others . 459,873 
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The following table gives the distribution for a few 
selected provinces. The numbers given are per i,ooo. 
It will be seen how, in some provinces, the Hindus 
altogether outnumber the Muslims, whilst in others the 
Muslims altogether outnumber the Hindus. 


Hindus. Muslims. Sikhs. Others. 


Bengal . 

435 

544 

— 

21 

Punjab . 

302 

524 

143 

31 

N.W.F.P. 

63 

911 

19 

7 

Baluchistan . 

62 

919 

10 

9 

Sind . 

261 

728 

5 

6 

LLP. . 

844 

150 

1 

5 

Jammu and Kashmir 

202 

773 

14 

11 

Hyderabad . 

843 

106 

— 

51 


i 4. Mohammedans and Hindus (including Jains) there* 
fore account for nearly 318 millions out or the total popula¬ 
tion of 353 millions. It is to be noted that although the 
Hindus are grouped together in the foregoing table, 
there are at least 2,500 separate and distinct existing 
“ Castes ” of Hinduism. 


5. Less than 33 millions of this enormous popula¬ 
tion are centered in Urban areas. Calcutta and Bombay 
have over a million inhabitants each but beyond this 
there are only thirty-three towns or cities with a population 
of over 100,000. 

6. The term “ Indians ” as applied Nationally and 
inclusively to all the peoples of India as a Race or Nation, 
is a misnomer and absolutely misleading. The peoples 
that form the bulk of the Races that now occupy India, 
each and all of whom have no more right than one another 
to such occupation, are so varied in origin and maintain 
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their divergent racial traces that no generic term such as 
differentiates an Englishman from an Italian could be 
applied to them as a whole. Any one who attempts to 
speak on behalf of “ Indians ” as a Race or Nation betrays 
his ignorance of India’s history as the following pages in 
this book will prove. 

7. Barely 14 per cent, of the inhabitants of India can 
read or write in any known language, although 


8. There are seven languages each of an entirely distinct 
linguistic family, subdivided intc approximately 222 
different groups, besides some 500 odd dialects. The 
language, even the written character, of one district is 
often totally different from that of another nearby district. 

9. The system of numerical notation differs from the 
European. Lakhs and crores take the place of thousands 
and millions. A lakh is one hundred thousand, written 
thus, 1,00,000, and a crore is one hundred lakhs or ten 
millions, written thus 1,00,00,000. 


10. The principal coin in use is the silver Rupee 
which is divided into 16 Annas. From 1898 up to the 
time of the great War its exchange value was stable at 
1/4; to day its value is approximately 1/6. There is a 
Paper Currency and Notes are issued for Rupees One to 
One Thousand, the smaller values, Rps. 1, 2I, 5, 10, 50 
and 100 are in daily use. 

11. Over 70 per cent, of the population depend for 
their living on the soil and altogether 280 millions are 
in one way or another connected with agriculture. The 
irrigation of the land depends in nearly all cases on the 
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_vfall in the mountains and on the monsoon. If the 

monsoon fails there is famine, notwithstanding the fact 
that thousands of square miles have been reclaimed and 
are watered by irrigation schemes, the products of the 
best British engineering brains. Artesian wells and the 
Persian Wheel are still universal and may even be seen 
in such civilised places as Bombay and Calcutta. How 
important is agriculture to India can easily be seen, 
and the arrival of the monsoon rainfall is awaited with 
great anxiety. There are a number of irrigation works 
and the bulk are State undertakings, involving a capital 
outlay of £100,000,000. The Sukkur Barrage and Canals 
on the banks of the river Indus in Sind have recently been 
completed. They form the largest irrigation works in 
the world commanding an area of 8,000,000 acres. It is 
by gigantic British undertakings such as these that the 
foundation of prosperity in India has been laid. 


12. India has three seasons. Cold, from November 
to February ; Hot, from March to May, and the Monsoon 
or Rainy Season from June to October. Its rainfall 
varies considerably in different parts of the country and 
ranges from 450 inches at Cherapunji in the Assam Hills 
to three inches in Sind. Rain is of vital importance 
to India and it is no exaggeration to say that on it depends 
the prosperity of the whole of its 350 million peoples. 
When the Monsoon fails there is famine and pestilence 
and when it is excessive there are floods ; both very costly 
affairs in lives and property. It is needless to say that 
British brains have done much to alleviate and minimise 
the awful effects of these visitations. 
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13. The "temperature of some places will reach and 
remain at over 112 degrees continuously day and night 
for weeks in the hot season whilst in the cold winter nights 
it may fall to freezing point in the same place. 

14. The proportion of Taxation borne by the individual 
in British India is approximately Rp. 5 per head. This 
does not include Excise and Custom Duties. There is a 
tax on Salt, which amounts to Rp. 1.8 per maund (82 lbs.). 
It realizes over £5,000,000 annually. 

15. The annual death-rate in India is about thirty per 
thousand, very large numbers die as the result of snake¬ 
bite, fevers of various kinds are by far the commonest 
cause of death, small-pox, cholera and diarrhoea each claim 
large numbers. Bubonic plague appeared in India in 
1896 and over 15 million have since died from that cause. 
There are over 100,000 lepers in the country. Ague is 
the chief cause of sickness amongst British Troops and 
enteric fever the principal cause of death, especially among 
new comers. 

16. Girls in India reach the age of puberty very early 
in life and are often mothers at fourteen years of age. 
They are betrothed almost as soon as they are born, some¬ 
times before, for the sake of their price in the marriage 
market. There are approximately 30,000,000 widows in 
India. 

17. The various races of India are as a whole 
scrupulously clean in their person and homes, be they 
ever so poor. Their ideas of hygienics are, however, 
ruled greatly by their religion. For instance, neither 
Hindus or Mohammedans would dream of licking the 
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mitfcilage on the back of a postage stamp or the flap of an 
envelope for fear of contamination. No Hindu, of whatever 
caste, will drink or eat out of another’s vessel. Drinking 
and eating pots, generally of brass, are distinctly personal. 

18. The Taj Mahal at Agra, sometimes described as 
a Jewel in Marble, took over twenty years to build. Over 
20,000 coolies were constantly employed to build it. 
There was no building machinery in the days when it 
was built. 

19. Although in the main India is still a land of primi¬ 
tiveness it has for a long time been in many respects 
more up-to-date than England. For instance the Cash 
on Delivery postal system recently introduced into England 
as a novelty and convenience has been in use in India, 
under the name of the Value Payable Post (V.P.P.) for 
nearly half a century. The practise of cutting Currency 
notes in half and sending one half (upper half) when goods 
are ordered and the other half (lower half) when the goods 
arrive, is still universal and adopted by old European 
residents in India. The author used the Automatic 
Telephone in Simla over thirty years ago, exactly the 
same system as was recently installed in London. Many 
other instances of this kind where England lags behind 
India could be quoted. Needless to say these modernisa¬ 
tions were the result of clever British brains in India. 

20. Although Hinduism is descended from Brahma 
and the priestly Brahman considers himself above all 
other humans, the number of Hindu Temples dedicated 
to tliat Deity is insignificant compared with Temples 
erected to lesser and minor Deities in the present Kingdom 
of Hinduism. 
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21. There is a tremendous chasm of diametrically 
opposed fundamental principles of faith separating the 
two principal classes of Mohammedans and Hindus, 
the result being that they are in perennial conflict. Apart 
from all other differences in their faiths the Hindu worships 
the cow whilst the Mohammedan is a beef eater. 


22. After all these long years France still retains two 
small territories in the Indian Empire, the larger and 
more important Pondicherry in Southern India and that 
insignificant and almost Gilbertian French State, 
Chandarnagore, about ten miles square just outside of 
Calcutta. There is also Goa belonging to Portugal. 

23. Scattered all over the Indian Empire are 562 
Indian Feudatory States. 108 of these are governed by 
Indian Princes in their own right, there are 127 of lesser 
importance and 327 consist of minor Estates, Jaghirs, 
etc. The principal of these have their own Rulers, Govern¬ 
ments, Ministers and Revenue, and a good few their own 
well equipped standing army. Even when touching each 
other, as will be explained in the next chapter, these 
States are entirely different in composition as regards 
Races and Creeds. 

24. General Holidays, Festivals and Fetes necessitated 
by diversity of Races and Creeds and the numerous Deities 
to be venerated and propitiated cause no little confusion 
and inconvenience. They seriously interfere with business 
and when they clash with each other are frequently the 
cause of bloodshed. In Bengal the Durga Puga and 
Lakshmi Festivals cause a cessation of business for sixteen 
days without an interval. 
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55. Delhi, the present Capital of India, has seen more 
changes than any other Capital in the World. For 
Centuries before the arrival of the British it had been a 
battlefield, drenched with blood. From Peshawar to 
Delhi for over 500 miles there is one long road of history 
marked with forgotten and decayed Forts. It is the path 
which Race after Race took before British Rule, sweeping 
over the barriers of the mountains in the North-west and 
pouring into the Plains of India. It is the descendants 
of those heterogenous intermixtures of Races, and mutually 
antagonistic invaders, who form the peoples that are now 
called Indians as if they were one pure race. In the 
Punjab in the early mornings of the winter, before the sun 
has got its grip, the roads are covered with a snow like 
white exudation, a species of saltpetre drawn out of the 
soil during the cold winter nights (the Punjab nights 
can be cold, below freezing point). The author has heard 
old natives say that this is the result of all the blood which 
has been shed there in past fightings before the Gora-loq 
(White Soldiers) came. They say in the vernacular 
“ Zemin-me-ze larhai wallah ke khoon nikalta,” literally 
“ From inside the ground fighters blood is coming out.” 

26. The Capital of India was transferred (from Calcutta) 
to Delhi once again by King George at his Coronation 
Durbar of 1912. In the light of events it may well be 
asked was this retransfer prophetic of the coming fulfil¬ 
ment of Mohammedan hopes, that a Muslim Emperor 
shall Reign once again, where the ghosts of former Nawabs 
are said to haunt the Chandi Chowk in search of their 
priceless gems, looted by infidel invaders. 
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CHAPTER III. 




The Indian Empire Divided. 

(i) British India; (2) Indian States : (3) Border States. 

Without Attempting to Explain the principles of 
India’s Civil and Military Administrations it will be 
fitting at this stage to examine how this huge Empire is 
divided and sub-divided. How much of it forms that 
part officially described as British India and again how 
much is Indian States, bearing in mind that these two 
sections of the Empire have, for every day purposes, no 
relation whatsoever to each other and that the States 
are really automatons in themselves. 

The greater half of the country, 1,094,300 square miles, 
is British India proper under the administration of 
H.E. The Governor General in Council. The Viceroy, 
as his title suggests, is His Majesty’s personal repre¬ 
sentative on the spot. With the Viceroy as indicated by 
his title there is a Council in India which must not how¬ 
ever be confused with the Council of India, a body com¬ 
posed of men who have held high office in India which 
meet in London under the Presidency of the Secretary 
of State for India. After the Viceroy there are eleven 
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ivernors each administrating a Province and five Chief 
Commissioners each administrating smaller Districts. 
British India (including Burma) is therefore divided as 
follows: 


Provinces under Governors: 


Madras . 

142,260 square miles 

Bombay . 

77,035 

19 

99 

* Sind . 

46,580 


•» 

Bengal . 

76,843 

19 


United Provinces . 

106,295 

» 


Punjab . 

99,382 



Burma . 

233,707 

.. 

« 

Bihar and Orica . . 

83.161 



Central Provinces . 

99,876 

0 


Assam . 

53,015 

0 


* N.W. Frontier Province ... 

13,419 

" 


Administrative Districts : 

Ajmer Merwara . 

2,711 

» 

M 

Coorg . 

1,582 



Baluchistan . 

54,228 



Delhi . 

557 



Andamans and Nicobars 

3,143 

»» 



These divisions are based on administrative and geo¬ 
graphical necessity and are the outcome of the work of 
consolidation following the Mutiny. It is important to 
remember that they have no deep racial or religious signi¬ 
ficance except in so far as certain communities may be said 
to be indigenous or have become so by migration. 


See Chapter XVI. 
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_,Jcattered about right in the heart of these Provinces 
and Districts, in some cases adjoining one another, are 
the 562 Indian States referred to in the previous chapter. 
These States altogether occupy 711,032 square miles which 
can be called the lesser half of the Indian Empire ; 81 
million out of India’s total population of 353 millions 
live in these States. 


<SL 


Of the total number of 562 States, 108 are States, 
the rulers of which are Princes in their own right; 127 
are minor States with hereditary chiefs, and 327 Estates, 
Jaghirs, etc., owned by petty chieftains. Those in the first 
category have been handed down in succession by former 
conquerors and invaders of pre-British India, their 
rulers include Mohammedans and Hindus of various 
Castes. Their forebears threw in their lot with the 
British and were ceded their independance, they owe no 
allegiance to anyone but the King Emperor and, in the 
main, are absolutely independent of, although under 
the suzerainty of the Indian Government. They have 
their own Governments, Ministers, Revenues, and in 
some cases own Armies, and nearly all of them are entitled, 
in the same way as our own Royal Family, to salutes of 
so many Guns, according to their standing and importance, 
whenever they enter or leave British India. Except for 
demarkation purposes their territories are not isolated 
in any way from the rest of British India and the various 
Railway Systems run with equal indifference through 
their lands and that of British India with far less fuss than 
trains go from, say, France to Italy. 

What a wealth of dignity, romance, pride and foe- 
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nship can be read into the titles of some of these Noble 
Princes ; titles handed down thrdugh the ages of strife, 
before British occupation, and embellished with laurels 
since gained by loyalty and devotion to the British Raj. 

There is, 


His Exalted Highness Asaf Jah, Muzaffar-ul- 
Mulk-Wal-Mumilak, Nizam-ul-Mulk, Nizam 
ud-Daula Nawab Mir, Sir Usman Ali Khan 
Bahardur, Fateh Jung, Nizam of Hyderabad. 


He is said to be the richest man in the world'. There is 
his territory in the heart of the British Indian Province of 
Madras, 82,698 square miles. (Bigger than the British 
India Province of Bengal). His population is over 
12,000,000 and his revenue exceeds £4,000,000. 


Side by side, almost cheek by jowl, is His Highness 
Sir Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahardur, Maharajah of Mysore, 
with his 29,444 square miles of territory, and a population 
of 6,000,000. 


There in Western India is Baroda. His Highness 
Sir Sayaji Rao III., Gsekwar of Baroda whose munificence 
during the Great War knew no bounds, with his 8,135 
square miles and 2,126,000 souls to look after. Almost 
alongside again is Ranji of cricket fame. His Highness 
Shri Sir Ranjitsinhji, Jamsaheb of Nawangar. 


Here in the West are Bhopal and Indore and in 
Rajputana there are Alwar, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur 
and Bikaner. 
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Patiala. 


'ay up in the Punjab is that premier Sikh State 



Major-General His Highness Farzand-i-Khas- 
i-Daulat-i-Inglisha, Mansur-i-Zaman, Amir- 
ul-Umra, Maharaja Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar 
Shree, Maharaja Bhupindra Singh, Mohinder 
Bahadur, Maharaja Dhiraj of Patiala. 

He has 5,492 square miles and a population of 1, 499 . 739 - 

Alongside of Patiala there is another Sikh ruler, 
Kapurthala, and close at hand there is Bahawalpur, the 
largest Mohammedan State in the Punjab. 

Up among the happy valleys lies Cashmere, 84,258 
miles in extent, with a Hindu ruler and a Mohammedan 
population of over 5,000,000. 

Lieut-Colonel His Highness Shri Rajaram 
Chhatrapati, Maharajah of Kolhapur, 


who is a direct descendant of “ Shivaji the Great, the 
founder of that one time powerful race of Hindus the 
Mahrattas and the Mahratta Empire must not be over¬ 
looked. 

Major His Highness Nawab Seed-ee Ibrahim 
Mohommed Yakut Khan, Mubazarut Dawla 
Nasrat Jung Bahardur, Nawab of Sachin 

has only 49 square miles and 60,000 people to look after 
with a revenue of a bare £30,000; he found time to 
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O /his left arm fighting for the British in Ge: 
Africa in 1914. 



Then there are Princes, Maharajahs, Nawabs, Sultans, 
and the Taluqdars of Oudh, who although not ruling Princes! 
are men of great power and wealth. Everybody knows of 
that sporting man, Sultan Sir Mohamed Shah, the 
Aga Khan, head of all the Ismail Mohammedans. In 
Southern India there is Sir Ghulman Mohammed AH 
Khan Bahardur, the Prince of Arcot and premier 
Mohammedan Nobleman of that part of India ; in Bengal, 
Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, Maharajahdhiraja of Burdwan. 
who now practically makes England his home and is 
renowned for his constant and unflinching work on behalf 
of the British Government, and for the advancement of 
his fellows. Many other names could be added to this 
already long list which gives but an incomplete idea as 
to what is meant by the term Indian States ; it is sufficient 
for the purpose. 


Can any one imagine that these exalted and highly 
placed educated Princes and Landowners view with 
equanimity any proposal which might even presuppose a 
return to the old order of things in India ? Even though 
many of them — if not all—are still orthodox Hindus (of 
various Castes), Jains, and Mohammedans of both Shia and 
Sunnite persuasions. They have lived side by side in peace 
for years respecting each others rights, religions and idio¬ 
syncrasies. Look at their territories, their power, their 
armies and the multitudes of their subjects; it is not the 
British sword that has kept them from each others throats 
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ouTa sense of British justice and equity and the knowledge 
that with their families and properties they are Safe. 
What would happen if Britain surrendered the reins? 
We are told that education has changed the old order of 
things—mark you in a country where less than 14 per 
cent? of the people can read or write in any known language 
—and that modernity has supervened the old India so 
rapidly that after six months absence one is incapable of 
understanding the position. There is a Pustho proverb 
to the effect that no matter how hard one may try he cannot 
escape the machinations of the mischief maker; this 
applies to the political position in India to-day and 
equally to many who are mixing themselves up with the 
question simply to show what clever men they are. It is 
curious if, as some would have us believe, the psychology 
of over 350,000,000 people (barely 14 P er cent, of whom 
can read or write) the product of centuries of history and, 
during many years, of close association with the British, 
has changed as it were in a night. 


It is not so many years ago that the old men in India 
would tell their sons of the evil days before the British 
came, when life and property were unsafe, and warn them 
to be careful to avoid being carried away by the agitation 
of the lawyer-politicians, for they said you get justice 
under the British Raj, and these men are only out for their 
own profit. The fact has not changed one iota, it is not 
Rural India, it is not Raja India, it is not the Ryot or the 
Zemindar that has changed. No: the trouble is due to 
the blood-stained agitators and arch-conspiratois, with 
their twisted minds, aided and abetted by foolish idealists 
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and visionaries who have sprung into being. Are we 
going to allow them to force those wonderful Princes 
and Noblemen to commit suicide in return for their 
unflinching loyalty to the Empire ? 

Some consideration must be paid to the principal 
Border States on India’s 6,000 mile land front. These 
have all played an important part in her past history and 
it is not too much to say may yet have considerable influence 
on her future destiny. It would occupy too much space 
to give a detailed account of them all except in passing. 
They are : 

1. Nepal. —The home of the Gurkhas. 54,000 square 
miles and a population of 5,600,000. Nepal lies between 
British India and Tibet on the South slopes of the 
Himalayas and includes Mount Everest. The country 
was conquered in 1769 by the Gurkhas who claim to 
be Hindus. The country is ruled over by a Sovereign, 
His Majesty Maharaja Shah Bahardur Shamsher Jang, 
who succeeded in 1911. British relations with Nepal 
are friendly but there is a rigid policy of seclusion and it is 
extremely difficult to obtain permission to enter Nepal. 
The independence of the State is fully recognized but 
by an arrangement the India Army obtains its supply of 
Gurkha recruits for its Gurkha Regiments from within 
Nepal. 

2. Bhutan. —Also in the Himalayas, 20,000 square 
miles with a population of about 250,000, mainly Buddhists. 
It is of little political significance. 
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3. Chinese Turkestan with Tibet the home of the 
Lamas. 


4. The Persian Gulf, Persia and Asiatic Russia. 

Although Afghanistan is not a Border State but a 
distinctly foreign country the part it has played in India’s 
history in conjunction with the North-West Frontier 
Province is too great to be ignored and this will appro¬ 
priately be dealt with fuller in a later chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Religious Complications. 

Hinduism v. Mohammedanism. 

To Grasf some of the Complications of the communal 
systems of the peoples of India it is very necessary to 
understand something about their—if the term can be 
applied to them all—various religious faiths. It is to 
these that their fanatical temperament, apart from an 
inherent Oriental character developed and fanned by a 
tropical atmosphere, may be more justly ascribed. Two 
ate definitely antagonistic and unfortunately, great stress 
must be laid on this fact for it is the diametric opposition 
of the basis of the fundamentals of beliefs of these two, 
Hindus and Mohammedans, that has been responsible 
all through the ages for most of the blood that has been 
shed in the Peninsula. 

The secret of the successful harmonious every day life 
of the British Government, and of British residents in 
India, with its peoples has been one of strict tolerance and 
non-interference with their religions and beliefs; this 
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has always been understood and sincerely appreciated by 
all. The work of the Christian Missions in India has 
been humane rather than militant and although they, 
in turn, have had opposition to contend with, they 
have, on the whole, been accepted with tolerance and 
good humour, rather than with martial and physical 
interference. 

For many years now that same spirit of tolerance has 
spread, and has been inculcated and absorbed by the 
people, at any rate sub rosa , and so we find Hindus and 
Muslims working side by side in the same office, factory 
and bazaar, utterly indifferent to their antagonistic faiths. 
It is a pleasant sight in normal times to see the Muslim 
take his prayer mat when the call for prayer comes he 
must pray five times a day no matter where he may be 
and bow his head in the dust, whilst his co-worker, may 
be an Hindu, looks on, at least outwardly, with good humour 
and indifference. It is only when the unexpected happens, 
the spoken word often misconstrued—remember the 
many languages —some overt act, especially when any 
of the great Festivals happen to clash, that suddenly and 
without warning something lets loose the combined 
forces of Hell and Bedlam and in the twinkling of an eye 
the bazaars are running with blood, recalling and avenging 
the long forgotten feuds of past centuries. It is then that 
the cry for neutral protection is heard from both sides, 
it is then that the Raj is appealed to as (a) “ Ma Bap,” and 
“ Gharibpurwar,” and fulfilling these roles the British 

(a) Ma Bap—My father. Gharibpurwar—Cherishcr of the poor. 
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_„t*p in and deals with the opposing factions, like a father 
with two naughty children, meting out just punishment 
wherever due. 


The beginning of religion in India may be said to be 
represented by Animism which is still professed by 
primitive tribes such as the Santals, Bhils and Gonds and 
the transition from this form of religion, if it may be so 
called, to Hinduism is fairly easy to understand. The 
obvious characteristics of Hinduism is that it is Polytheistic 
and Idolatrous. The Hindu delights in many Gods and 
in Images and Shrines before which he pours his libations. 
He maintains the sacred Brahman Bull and worships the 
cow; he considers certain rivers and pools as holy, as for 
example the River Ganges; he is inherently usurious, 
and finally Hinduism is sub-divided by a “ Caste ” system 
into over 2,500 different groups not one of which is alike. 
“ Caste ” is officially defined as : 


“ An endogamous group or collection of groups 
bearing a common name and having the same tradi¬ 
tional occupation, who are so linked together by these 
and other ties, such as the tradition of a common 
origin and the possession of the same tutelary deity, 
and the same social status, ceremonial observances 
and family priests that they regard themselves and 
are so regarded by others as forming a single homo 
genous community. Not only is the Caste itself 
endogamous but within it there are a number of smaller 
circles, each of which is also endogamous.” 
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: origin of Caste is of doubtful antiquity. It is the chief 
factor in the life of the ordinary Hindu regulating his or her 
life from the cradle to the grave. It is an unsolved problem 
and there is nothing like it in the world outside India. If a 
boy is born a Mihtar (sweeper or scavenger) he remains one, 
poor or rich, till he dies. A girl that is born of the Rundhi 
Caste (consecrated prostitutism) must ipso facto (not of 
necessity or to gratify sexual desire), follow the oldest 
profession in the world. The Moochi (bootmaker) being 
defiled by handling the skin of the bull or cow remains a 
Moochi as does all his family till the end of his days. 
There is not, and can never be, any social intercourse between 
caste, each is entirely wrapped up in itself from birth to 
marriage and death. Merchants and shopkeepers vary 
in their caste according to the description of goods they 
handle, and their only concern with other castes is in 
buying and selling, and even here, unless rigid rules and 
customs are observed defilement might take place in 
the simple process of exchanging goods for cash. For 
instance a Caste shopkeeper might sell to an Outcaste, 
but he would be defiled in accepting the cash in a straight¬ 
forward manner from the buyer, so the latter has to deposit 
the cash somewhere whence it can reach the pocket of 
the seller by a process of stages. Two servants in a 
house will refuse to handle the same piece of furniture 
together, although each might handle it separately, and so 
through all the stages from where “ Caste ” begins and 
“ Outcaste ” ends there are iron bound rules and customs 
and no matter how affluent a man or woman may become 
they remain with all their generations, for ever and ever, 
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that Caste or Outcaste in which it has pleased 
God ” to call them. 



Now Mohammedanism is the very antithesis of 
Hinduism. It is monotheistic and believes in a personal 
Spiritual God in the same way as do Christians. The 
Mohammedan is Iconoclastic and a destroyer of Images 
and Idols. He is a beef eater and eats the flesh of the 
cow which the Hindu worships, he is opposed to usury, 
and so step by step Mohammedanism is defiantly opposed to 
Hinduism. 


The position in India is further complicated by the 
fact that Mohammedanism is itself divided, not in the 
main tenets of its belief but, into what might be called 
Sectarian groups—e.g., Shias, Sunnites and Khawarijs— 
and that these divisions are further separated by the fact 
that their followers are the descendants of mixed races. 
From the latter point of view they can be divided into 
two classes, the pure Mohammedans descended from the 
Mogul, Afghan and Pathan conquerors and the Saiyads 
who are reputed to be descended from the Prophets. 
The unpure being the converts to Islam known as the 
Sheiks. In the Punjab, Islam has obtained a strong hold 
on the Jats, Rajputs and Gujars. Bombay again has its 
own peculiar classes of Mohammedans, principally engaged 
in seafaring and fishing and include the Borhas of Gujrat. 
In Southern India there are the two fanatical races of 
Moplahs and Labbys descended from Arab traders, 
the Moplahs being particularly notorious for their repeated 
bloody fanaticism. 
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Hinduism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Sikhism and 
some of the other lesser religions of India are described 
more fully in detail, as far as is possible within the compass 
of the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER V 
Brahmanism, 

Although the earliest form of religion known to aboriginal 
India was Animism (Devil Worship) which still survives 
among some of the remote tribes, yet there is evidence 
that ancient India could boast of a purer form of belief 
than that which exists there to-day. India’s historical 
literature, the Rig Vedas, said to have been compiled 
2,000 years b.c., testify to this, but, unfortunately, early 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, which needed special care in a 
country where the white ant is ubiquitous suffered con¬ 
siderable damage through neglect, and also at the hands 
of invading Mohammedans, whose religious fanaticism 
and hatred of the idolators led to the wholesale destruction 
of Hindu Scrolls, Temples and Monastries so that by the 
time of the early British arrivals there was very little 
material left for a connected and reliable history. 

A good deal of research work has, however, since 
been done by learned Societies, such as the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Asiatic 
Societies of India. As a result of their discoveries count¬ 
less writers have attempted the almost impossible task 
of explaining Hinduism to an ignorant world. Hinduism 
is such an utter incomprehensibility that it can as a whole 
only be best described as a deliberately devised entangle- 
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Tment of pagan, superstitious, occult and idolatrous cults 
for which a name had to be found, and that nearest to 
hand suited it very well. 

It would be presumptuous and impossible to attempt 
in a book of this kind, any complete explanation, if such 
exists, of what Hinduism stands for to-day, at any rate 
in the same simple manner as we shall be able to describe 
Mohammedanism. The millions of present day Hindu 
Gods alone would require a voluminous index of the 
character of the Encyclopedia Britannica , and as a further 
example of the complexity of the subject it is doubtful if 
the members of a certain Caste in Southern India would 
understand the motifs, usages and customs of a similar 
Caste, say, in Central India. Ten to one they would 
have a different God at least. 

It can definitely be stated however, that the foundations 
of Hinduism rested on “ Brahm ”—“ The Merciful or 
Compassionate One ” from which hypothesis Hinduism 
and its priestly class derive the names of Brahmanism 
and Brahmans. With Brahm can be associated the Gods 
41 Siva ” and “ Vishnu ” thus completing the Hindu 
Triumvirate, as follows :— 


First Degree : The God Brahm with four heads. 

Second Degree : The God Siva, or Mahadeva, the 


Great God with four hands, three 
eyes and a garland of skulls 
around his neck. His weapons 
being the Trident, Bow, Thunder¬ 
bolt and Axe? 
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Third Degree : The God Vishnu, the Preserver, 
represented as a half man, half 
bird with four arms. 


It is to be noted that nearly all the myriads of Hindu 
Gods are multiformed and multifaced, all members of 
their bodies connoting multipotency. They are nearly 
all espoused to a more or less polygamous extent, their 
Consorts naturally acquiring the dignity of Goddess, for 
instance, 


With Brahm is associated the Goddess Saraswati. 

(The Goddess of Wisdom.) 

Siva’s Consort is Kali, alternatively Devi or Durga. 

(The Goddess of Destruction.) 

Vishnu acquired Lakshmi, the Mother of the Universe 
who has been likened unto that beautiful but 
abandoned Queen of Babylon, Semiramis, the 
Mother of Harlots and the paragon of unbridled 
lust and licentiousness. 

W lit „ r 

It may appear strange that in an age overburdened 
with idolatry, nearly all the ancient nations of the world 
recognised a Trinity proving how very deep rooted in the 
human race was this primeval doctrine ; so there is little 
doubt that the faith of those ancient Hindus was far purer 
than is that of their present day descendants and that 
in the beginning at least they fully realised the gracious 
character of a Spiritual God as revealed in His dealings 
with a lost and guilty world. This view is confirmed by 
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thdlater Hindu Vedas, the Upanishads, which 
the beginning of a pantheistic philosophy and 
higher reality behind individual Gods. 


<SL 

expressed 
sought a 


It is a commentary on present day Hinduism that 
although Brahin is the first degree of the original Hindu 
Triad on which Hinduism, or Brahmanism is founded 
yet he is seldom now worshipped, and there is scarcely a 
single Temple in existence in all India to-day out of all 
those that were formerly erected to his honour. It is 
impossible to trace step by step the sequence of the down¬ 
fall of that purer Hinduism, idolatrous though it was, 
to the base and degraded level to which it has fallen among 
the persuasions and schisms of the world to-day, or how 
it has been thrown over in turn by Buddhists, Jains and 
Sikhs alike in their search for a nobler and purer form 
of an original belief. There is no doubt that it was 
started and has been cultivated through the ages by the 
Brahmans, who, in order to exalt themselves as a priestly 
half divine class (Caste) before whom all others should 
bow down, claimed a spiritual and intimate identification 
with the God Brahm himself of whom they professed to 
be incarnate. Without entering into details of this assump¬ 
tion, which is at once grotesque and bestial, they literally 
claimed to have been conceived of Brahm internally, 
whilst all other and lower members of humanity came from 
the many defiled members of his body. Multiformity, 
having then already acquired its professional uses where 
Gods were concerned* 


There is little doubt but that those early Brahman 
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its became apostates and confederates, indulging in 
ie debauched ritual and debased practises of the Chaldeens 
and, trading on their self-assumed Godly origin, pretended 
to have been invested with heavenly powers to bring down 
various Godheads and to visibly invest them in their 
Idols and Shrines. This led to the systematic “ Making 
of Gods ” and with their mass production and symbolic 
inter marriage, to suit the occasion and pockets of the 
priestly class, there arose that wretched “ Caste ” system 
which has spread its octopus like tentacles until it has 
become that complex network of communities which 
exist, as is known to-day, under the inclusive name of 
Hinduism including its Outcastes, Untouchables and 
Pariahs, all of whom though of the system are not 
in it. 


<SL 


Although owing to its congenital sanctity Brahmanism 
stands at the head of modern Hindu society to an unpar¬ 
alleled extent it does not conform, within the strict meaning 
of the term, to the definition of “ Caste.” Owing to his 
assumed Godly origin a Brahman is above the law and 
may change his vocation and follow other callings—not 
so Hindus of a non-Brahman caste—each grade of Brahman 
priest tends to form a separate caste or sub-caste and 
Brahmans will always be found in the ranks of professions 
which admit of dogmatising, such as the Bench and Bar, 
or Schoolmasters, etc. Brahmanism is definitely parasitic 
on all other castes in the community, permeating every¬ 
thing and adhering to everybody and it forms the most 
heterogeneous collection of a group of individuals that 
ever bore a common name. It is paradoxical in its rigidity 
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to its own self devised iron bound rules and customs 
and is elastic in its readiness to absorb, when inevitable, 
all other social distinctions and religions that fall in its 
way by throwing them, as it were, into its own cast iron 
mould. It is now and has been for many years attempting 
to swallow Christianity by the efforts of its Brahma and 
Aryan Samajes. It is estimated that one in every fifteen 
of India’s Hindu population is engaged in some form of 
Brahmanical priestcraft— e.g., Priests, Fakirs, Temple 
Servants, Mendicants, Dancers, Singers, Astrologers, 
Musicians, etc. 


<SL 


Brahmanism includes the “ religion ” of usury for the 
money lenders—and their name is legion—have their own 
Caste and code ; in such a country of primitive poverty 
these rapacious rascals wax fat on the credulity of the 
illiterate by insisting on the observance of Hindu customs 
solely designed to bleed the ignorant for their benefit. 
Nearly all the poor are in debt for life to the bunnia. 
Most of the indebtedness is the result of the weddings 
which must be carried out in accordance with Caste 
custom and is a costly affair even for the poorest. 
These weddings last for several days; eating and 
drinking; processions; horses and carriages; bands 
and such like. What a farce for a family to incur 
such expenditure, in many cases amounting to thousands 
of rupees where the total family income is less than RS50 
per month. Brahmanism is truely parasitical. 


Some attempt has already been made to explain Caste 
but it may perhaps be better exemplified by the number of 
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ants one has to keep in quite a small household in 
India. This applies equally to Indians who can afford to 
keep servants, and to Europeans, who for climatic reasons, 
must keep them. As many as from ten to fifteen are 
absolutely necessary for comfort’s sake as each of their 
duties are definitely limited by their Caste and none will 
do the work of others, even then, there are difficulties 
and maybe inconveniences for a Khansama (cook) may not 
be able, owing to his caste, to cook bacon, whilst another 
may not cook eggs and a third may not handle fowl. The 
system is well illustrated by that curse, Child marriage. 
Caste has made premature marriage a necessity, it denies 
to a girl any say in the choice of a husband by the simple 
process of betrothing her at a very early age—sometimes 
before birth—to a suitable bridegroom who must be 
selected, not merely within the Caste, but in certain 
groups of sub-castes within a Caste. This naturally 
narrows the field of selection so that brides command a 
high and increasing price. These marriages are arranged 
without any regard to the future wife’s welfare or that of 
her offspring and solely to gratify personal greed and, to 
further that object, a bride must in strict practise be 
a virgin and can only be married once. 


In India girls reach puberty at a very early age and 
their marriage is frequently consummated before, or 
immediately after this period. This must naturally lead 
to racial degeneration, it is an outrage on humanity unable 
to defend itself and the sufferings and mortality among 
these child mothers can better be imagined than described. 
The curse of girl widowhood is a natural following sequence 
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Brahmanism forbids the re-marriage of widows— 
even if they be virgins—so little girls become widows 
before they reach puberty simply because they were 
married to boys they have never seen who probably died 
before they were five years of age. The life of a widow 
in a Hindu house is indescribable and unthinkable, there 
is no room in Hinduism for unwanted females and Sati 
was one of the schemes devised to get rid of them. Sati 
was declared unlawful by the British Government in 
India as far back as December, 1829 (over 100 years 
ago) but it has not died out, as instances of it are still 
being brought to light and according to orthodox Brahmans 
it can never be a dead letter. 

The whole system is based on Priestcraft and avarice, 
phallism and sexuality involving practices beyond Western 
human conception with a distinct appeal to illiteracy, fear 
and credulity of which latter the following is an example. 

Once every year, in January, there is held, at Allahabad, 
a Festival, known as the Magh Mela, every seventh year 
it becomes the “ Khoon ” or Bloody Mela, to which 
hundreds of thousands of Pilgrims resort from all parts of 
India to purify themselves in the Waters of the sacred 
River Ganges ; at this spot the water is reputed to possess 
exceptional Holy properties on account of the confluence 
of the two rivers, the Jumna and Ganges. The old and 
magnificent Fort at Allahabad which dates from 1575 
and was built by Akber, stands right on the apex of the 
confluence and inside the Fort there is an ancient under¬ 
ground Hindu Temple. The existence of this Hindu 
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nple inside what was virtually built as a Mohamme* 
needs some explaining, however, it is reputed to 
contain a mysterious, everlasting, miraculous bleeding 
tree, growing out of one of the Gods whose Temple it is. 
To this Temple, after they have received absolution from 
the Yogis who do duty at the river’s edge, the pilgrims 
repair in their thousands to receive further benefits for 
the coming year. Needless to say the supposed ever¬ 
lasting bleeding tree is nothing more than a fake, and 
consists merely of a few lopped branches of a neighbouring 
tree, kept evergreen by constant replacement, the bleeding 
being very cleverly simulated by hollowing some of the 
stems of the branches and filling them with a suitable 
coloured liquid paint which keeps dripping on the 
God. 


Although the Fort at Allahabad is under British 
Administration, the rights of the Temple inside it are 
vested in a Brahman family in perpetuity and the Fakirs 
or Yogis of the family take it in turns to sit at the receipt 
of custom. It has been estimated that if each pilgrim who 
visited the Temple at the time of the Magh Mela each 
year only left one pie (the twelfth part of an anna or the 
192nd part of a Rupee) as his or her price of admission 
the proprietors amass money at the rate of three hundred 
Rupees daily during January each year alone and to this 
must be added the receipts from all the other pilgrims who 
are going and coming all the year round. 


The author is aware that this little story may be read 
with suspicion by the incredulous but he has himself 
resided in the Fort on several occasions for fairly long 
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periods, where he lived practically next door to the Temple 
in question, and has actually witnessed the replacement 
of the withered branches. He has also been inside 
the Temple and seen the decorated God with the 
dripping paint, he is therefore in a position to defy 
contradiction. 


The foregoing is only one example of the manner in 
which the Priests trade on the simplicity and credulity 
of the masses, it must be remembered that nearly all the 
pilgrims come from far distant villages, and that in making 
this visit they get a first glimpse of a railway train, maybe 
they have even walked the whole distance, hundreds of 
miles on foot, spending months on the road. There are 
tales of other Temples which the author could disclose 
in which the proceedings are of a much more lurid, obscene 
and debasing character, many women are dedicated to 
the Temples where they lead immoral lives and in some 
parts of India young girls are wedded to the Gods which 
is only another name for selling them to the Priests. Many 
of these cases are exceptions to the rule and prove that 
Hinduism is adaptable when it suits its own end, for all 
these women and girls are not born in the “ Prostitute 
Caste,” a good number of them are young widows who 
like their Western sisters have found it the only way out. 
Mr. Gandhi has himself admitted that many of the Hindu 
Temples in India are no better than brothels. As a proof 
of this dedication system the papers report, whilst this 
is being written, a case in which the Privy Council in 
London is engaged in deciding the rights of tenants of a 
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said to have been bequeathed to two Hindi 
in the year 1500. 


Brahmanism is the most horrible means of political 
and social degradation left in the world. It is the bitter 
enemy of toleration and a mean, debasing and depraving 
superstition. Any surrender to it is immoral and would 
be a huge political mistake, and that is, after all, the alpha 
and omega of Mr. Gandhi s and his co-Congiess vvallahs 
machinations and the means whereby they have led Western 
idealists and visionaries into their many traps. 


Such is the system to which Mr. Gandhi would have 
us hand over our obligations to the peoples of India. 


It will not be amiss to state here that Mr. Gandhi is a 
Brahman of the Bunmia (shopkeeper) caste and that when 
he was on his way to attend the Round Fable Con¬ 
ference the public were mystified at the reports of his 
doings on board ship and reference was made to the 
Sacred water and Ganges mud he was bringing with 
him. Clergymen of various denominations were loud in 
their praise of him as a holy man and he was welcomed 
and received by Christians as one of themselves. The 
author wrote several letters to the press at the time, many 
of which were never published, pointing out that Mr. 
Gandhi was probably engaged in manufacturing a few 
“ Goddesses ” of “ Kali’s ” nature, “Kali” being the 
Goddess of destruction, and that he was praying for the 
destruction of the British Raj. The Author was ridiculed 
at the time, but it might be appropriate now to point out 
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wo Days after His Arrival Back in India the 
Bengal Provincial Congress conference issued the following 
statement. “ This is an auspicious time for the worship 
of the Mother Kali and submerge to the bottomless grave 
by bombs and revolvers the European Association,” 
which threat they have since essayed to carry out on 


several occasions with more or less success. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Mohammedanism . 

Islam is the Arabic Word which Mohammedans give 
to their religion. It means submission to the will of 
God. The name Mohammedan is derived from 
Mohammed, who was the last of a succession of inspired 
prophets. Their Creed is: “ There is no God but God 
(Allah) and Mohammed is His Apostle.” Their faith 
implies belief in— 

x, God ; 2, The Angels ; 3, Inspired Books ; 4, The 
Prophets; 5, The Day of Judgement; 6, God’s pre¬ 
destination of Good and Evil. They consider the Christian 
idea of a Trinity as a mistaken conception and that God’s 
divine nature is expounded through an enumeration of 
His various qualities under the categories of, 

x, Power; 2, Unity and 3, Goodness. 

They believe that God ha?, revealed Himself to man 
through prophets to some of whom He has given a book— 
e.g., to Moses, “ The Law ” ; to Jesus, “ The Gospel,” 
and to Mohammed, “ ihe Koran,” so a Prophet has been 
sent by God to each people and Mohammed is the last, 
i.e., The Seal. They believe in the Resurrection to come, 
Judgement, Paradise and Hell. 
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The obligatory practises of the faith are strict and 
include: 

(i.) The recital of the Creed once during lifetime. 

(ii.) Performance of Divine Worship five times a 
day, viz., at Dawn, Noon, Before and After 
Sunset, and at close of Day. 

(iii.) Fasting. Especially during the month of the 
Ramadan. The fast is severe and includes 
entire abstinence from all food and drink 
from sunrise to sunset during the whole 
month, generally the hottest of the year. 

(iv.) Pilgrimage, if at all possible, once during life¬ 
time to Mecca. 

There are three important, what might be called, 
Sectarian divisions of Mohammedanism, viz., Sunnites, 
Shias and Khawarijs. These, although not differing in 
the main tenets of Mohammedan belief, have divergent 
views and theories on the office of the Khalifa, who as 
successor to the Prophets is the head of the whole Muslim 
world. 

The Sunnites maintain that the Khalifa is an elective 
office which must be occupied by a member of the tribe 
of Qurayah. 

The Shias, that it is a God given office and that the 
superhuman power of Mohammed descends through the 
members of his house (Ali and his children) so that they 
could interpret the will of God and tell future events. 
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Tie Khawarijs believe that the office of Kha 
en to any believer whom the faithful consider fit for it, 


Jsl 


even though he be a slave. 


The subject of the Khalifate has been very prominent 
during the past decade and it has recently been insistently 
so. It is reported that it has been discussed by some of 
the leading Delegates to the Round Table Conference. 
Indian Muslims do not conceal their hopes that the 
Khalifate will be restored and believe that by its restoration 
Mohammedans will be better able to help Christianity, 
to save itself and its religion, to establish law and order 
throughout the world by resisting the advancing forces of 
Atheism and Idolatry among which they include Hinduism. 
The recent alliance between Azam Jah, heir to the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, the reputed richest man in the world and 
Princess Durri Chehvar, daughter of the ex-Khalifate of 
Turkey, is not without its significance. Those who have 
become interested in the subject of the Khalifate through 
the medium of newspaper reports will undoubtedly be 
further interested to learn, that the first breach in the history 
of the unity of Mohammedanism took place in the year 
a.d. 657 over this very same subject. The divisions of the 
various camps into which Mohammedanism is divided 
points to the acute feeling there still is, it is a matter that 
might upset the peace of the Eastern Hemisphere at any 
moment and result in disaster all round. It is bound to 
come to a head in any attempt to split up the Indian 
Empire. 

Mohammedanism is essentially a fighting religion and 
upholds the principles of Holy Wars (Jihads). Tlieoreti- 
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every able bodied Mussulman is a fighting 
ready to wage war against all unbelievers. Unbelievers 
must first be invited to embrace Islam, they are other¬ 
wise given a choice of submitting and paying tribute, 
or fighting; if they elect to fight the door of repentance 
is still open, even when face to face, but after defeat their 
lives are forfeit. The earliest influence of Mohammedanism 
in India may be traced to Mohamed of Ghuzni, who, in 
the year 1025 marched through Rajputana to attack the 
famous Hindu Temple 3t Somnath which was dedicated 
to the Hindu God, Siva, from whom, as has been stated 
in a previous chapter, the present Maharaja of Kolhapur 
is stated to be a direct descendant. The Hindus of 
Gujrat are reported to have put up a stubborn resistance 
but Muslim feet soon trod the Courts of the great Temple 
when Mohamed of Ghuzni smote the God Siva with his 
club and a fountain of precious stones gushed out and 
were carried off by the invaders. 


Centuries through these invasions by Mohammedans 
continued down to the time, and even after, the first 
British arrival—Baber, 1526-30 ; Humayun, 1530-1556 ; 
Akbar, 1556-1605 ; Jahingar, 1605-1627 ; Shahjan, 1628- 
1658 for ever associated with that Jewel in Marble, the 
Taj Mahal, erected by him as the Mausoleum for his 
favourite wife, Mumtaz Mahal. Last, but not least, 
came Aurangzeb, 1658-1707, after whose death the decline 
of the Mogul Empire became accomplished. 

In a country of such mixtures of Races and Creeds, 
where polygamy is prevalent, the administration of Civil 
law is greatly hampered and confused. In India there is 
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law and also Hindu and Mohammedan law to be 
considered. After the death of a notable Mohammedan 
the line of descent is invariably challenged, various wives, 
various children and various other relatives being all 
claimants for the estate. The more important cases are 
seldom settled without being brought before the Privy 
Council in London, whose decision is generally accepted 
as just. An example of the faith and dependance on a 
neutral administration. 
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CHAPTER VII. 




Buddhists, Sikhs, Animists and Christians. 

Buddha is not the name of any person, idol or god; it 
denominates a state or condition of the mind, resulting from 
spiritual influence, and means “ enlightened.” Buddhism, 
therefore, indicates “ Enlightenment.” 

The first influence of Buddha suggests that the cause 
of human misery is error (“ Sin ”), resulting from 
ignorance, and that recognition and observance of the 
Law of Life leads to happiness. 

The “ Enlightened One ” invariably commences his 
ministration by impressing on humanity the “ Four 
Noble Truths,” viz. : i, That of misery or suffering ; 
2, That of the cause of misery—illusory lust or desire 
(“ Tanha ”) ; 3, That of the elimination of this cause ; 
and 4, That of the means to be employed in its elimination. 

The Seven Jewels of the Law are : 1, Purity; 2, 
Calmness ; 3, Comprehension ; 4, Bliss ; 5, Wisdom ; 
6, Perfection ; 7, Enlightenment. 

This religion, philosophy and teaching can be con¬ 
densed into one word— “ Justice ” ; for under the opera¬ 
tion of the Universal Law (z.e., “ Karma ”) every man 
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exactly that reward or punishment which he 
deserved. 

Now although the birthplace of Gautama lies under 
the shadow of the Himalayas in India with which his 
life was chiefly associated strangely enough there are few 
Buddhists to be found in India proper, the majority will 
be found in Burma. There are of course large numbers 
in Tibet, Sikkim and a few scattered all over the Peninsula. 
That the principal seat of this faith should be Burma 
would be strange if it were not for Burma’s contiguity to 
China and that the Burmese come from a different stock 
and have an entirely different history to the inhabitants 
of India ; their manners, customs, social systems, national 
dress and languages are all their own, and on the whole 
they are of a distinctly happy temperament and have 
altogether a more pleasant outlook on life as compared with 
their neighbours in India. It is unnecessary to discuss 
Buddhism except to stress that it was a deliberate breakaway 
from Brahmanism which probably accounts for the greater 
contentment of ics peoples. Buddhism is said to have 
arisen in the year 560 b.c. ; there is, however, no reliable 
records but if what history says be true it was the first 
attempt to discard the vice-like thraldom of Brahmanism 
and its social theory of Caste and priestly supremacy. 
So far as that object is concerned it appears to have 
succeeded very well and we may dismiss Burma and 
its peoples as not entering into the scope of this book. It 
is true that Burma has its own peculiar political difficulties 
but its proposed separation from administrative India, or 
such other independance as the politicians can prove it is 
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^ b for is being rightly dealt with on an entirely diffe 
plan than that of India’s future, for India can never be a 
Nation so long as it is divided against itself as at present. 


Then there is a group of several million that almost 
defies classification consisting of Animists, Tribal Clans 
following all sorts of cults, and primitive peoples who do 
not own any religion at all. There are numbers of these 
Tribes to be found in the backward regions which abound 
in the Chittagong, Dharjeeling and Assam areas, they 
include Thugs, Dacoits, Head Hunters and other low, 
but highly developed and organized, Criminal Castes, 
that is, according to Hindu theory. These “ Criminal 
Castes ” arb not only confined to these backward areas, 
there are large bodies of them scattered all over India 
and the Indian States ; the Salvation Army has achieved 
remarkable success in reclaiming numbers of them. 
Criminality as a Caste is one of the festering sores of 
Brahmanism. Politically these tribes and castes can 
be said to give no trouble, that is accumulative as political 
bodies, their main concern being to match their wits 
against the every day system of law and order. Naturally 
the police are their sworn enemies, but, alas, in many 
instances also their able and well paid assistants. This 
large population of trained and ready made criminals 
cannot be dismissed from the scope of this book as readily 
as the peaceful Burman since it forms a very dangerous 
itinerant element solely out for robbery and loot at any 
price. These men and women, if not their children, can 
become very useful tools in the hands of high caste agitators, 
for although they do not care whom they rob or kill— 
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subject to caste prejudices they are ready to deal wii 
Europeans, Hindus and Mohammedans alike the hig 1 
castes can exercise very great influence over them in 
person. According to reports the Chittagong District 
is seething with anarchy and the terrible results of unbridled 
terrorism. This will be referred to later. 



That wonderful race, the Sikhs, cannot be over¬ 
looked. It should be very carefully noted that the 
term Sikhism, by which word the religion of the Sikhs is 
known, has nothing to do with Sikkim which is the name 
of a protected State in the Himalayas whose peoples are 
mainly Nepalese (Hindus), Bhotias and Lepchas. The 
two latter are Buddhists and that is the State religion of 
Sikkim. 


The Sikhs mainly come from Jat stock, fine upright, 
stalwart bearded warriors. They know no fear and come 
right in the picture where any question of the future 
Administration of India is concerned. Like tne 
Buddhists their progenitors found the shackles of Brah¬ 
manism too heavy and so their social and religious reformers 
set about finding a way to loosen them. Guru (Priest) 
Nanack, the founder of Sikhism, was born in 1469, and he 
introduced a stern monothestic faith which rejected the 
tenets of Hinduism with the exception, in some cases, of 
the worship of the cow. 


Sikhs are sworn on the five Ks. The Kes, Unshorn 
Hair (a true Sikh never shaves or cuts his hair albeit they 
are scrupulously clean), the Kacch, Drawers reaching to 
the knees, The Kara, Iron Bangle, The Kirpan, Sword or 
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dagger, The Khanga, Hair comb. Practically 
all the Sikh community are resident in the Punjab and 
in the surrounding Sikh States. His Highness the 
Maharaja of Patiala is one of the great Sikh leaders. The 
Sikh is an intrepid traveller and explorer, and many of 
them will be found in all parts of India and in the Far 
East, doing duty as policemen and watchmen. 

It was under the tenth and last Guru (Govind Singh) 
—nearly all Sikhs are named Singh, which means lion— 
that the community became fiercely militant resulting in 
the great Sikh Wars of 1845-1846, 1848-1849 which led 
to the annexation of the Punjab where, at Lahore and 
Amritsar, there are many historical Sikh buildings, includ¬ 
ing the famous Golden Temple, standing in its Pool of 
Nectar with its legendary life-giving properties. Since 
the Sikh Wars the race has, as a whole, been passion¬ 
ately devoted to the British, and India Army Regiments 
formed exclusively of them, such as the Sikh Pioneers, 
have won fame and laurels side by side with British 
troops whenever there was any fighting to be done. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Gandhi and his congress wallahs 
have exercised some of their evil influence on a 
few of the weaker members of the community with the 
result that there has been some rather disquieting times 
in the Punjab of recent years. This should, however, 
not be taken as symptomatic of the Sikh race, their 
psychology is not of the type to change in a few years 
or by Brahmanical order. As an indication of their 
steadfastness it is to be noted that over 80,000 of them 
• served voluntarily during the Great War, a larger propor- 
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_than that of any other community of India. Nominally 

Bengal, the home of the arch conspirator, does not contri¬ 
bute a single soldier to the Indian Army during peace 
time and only contributed 7,000 combatants out of a 
population of forty-six millions during the war. The 
best soldiers in India, are, strangely enough, those of the 
three races who have been beaten in battle by British 
Soldiers—the Gurkhas, Sikhs and Mahrattas. They are 
our greatest strength and staunchest supporters. They 
realise that their masters are better men than they, and 
they appreciate the generosity which was shown to them 
in defeat. 


The claim of the Indian Christians, numbering in all 
approximately six millions, to be the third largest religious 
body, after the Hindus and Mohammedans, must be 
admitted as correct. Of the six millions more than half 
live in British India whilst the remainder are in the Indian 
States. Roman Catholicism claims about 1,750,000, and 
the balance is shared by other denominations, including 
the Salvation Army. These Indian Christians are widely 
distributed all over India and Burma but the greater 
part will be found in the Madras Presidency and in the 
nearby Indian States. Usually drawn from the lowest 
stratum of Hindu society one of the most remarkable 
results achieved by them is the high standard of literacy 
obtained—more than one in five—a result only excelled 
by the Parsee community whose advantages are, especially 
by reasons of wealth alone, enormously superior. This 
achievement speaks volumes for the work done by some 
of the Christian Missions which will, so said Mr. Gandhi, 
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Oppressed in the India of his dreams, and this, not¬ 
withstanding the sanctimonious role in which he appeared 
when in England, and his being accepted in that role by 
eminent Divines and Clergy of all Denominations. 


To further complicate the intricate social conditions 
of India there remains two other small but very important 
communities. The Parsees who number about 112,000, 
and who are to be found mainly in the Bombay Province. 
Their religion is Zoroastrianism and they are fire- 
worshippers. They form one of the most educated 
and enterprising communities in India. They are not 
Indians in any sense of the term being a religious sect 
exiled from Persia. They are extremely wealthy as a 
body and so far can look after themselves. 


Then there is that scattered mass of Anglo-Indians, 
formerly described as Eurasians—the offsprings of mixed 
marriages between the old European settlers and Indian 
women. This community is definitely Westernised and 
live up to English standards. As a body they are very poor, 
gaining a livelihood side by side with Indian labour. 
The initial progress of Indianisation has already driven 
many of these men from their posts. Both the Parsees 
and the Eurasians are peace loving people, neither are 
fighters and their fate under an entirely Indianised Govern¬ 
ment is too terrible to contemplate. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


India : That Land of Usury. 


Where Brahmanism Exists there exists usury; one 
cannot exist without the other. From the cradle to the 
grave through every caste these people lose no opportunity 
to prey on each other and where money is concerned 
have no principles whatever. Nothing is done, nothing 
can be done without a liberal application of “ palm oil ”— 
it is the “ Dastur ” (rule and custom), all of which is 
symptomatic with bribery, corruption and blackmail. 
Every action is discounted by the quid pro quo at the 
bottom of it. The root of the disease is the subservance 
of the masses to the Priest Castes, whose main object in 
life is to squeeze and extract every possible pie or cowry 
from their fellow creatures. Even the simple act of 
changing money is an usurious one which goes back to 
the time recorded in the Bible, Matt. xxi. 12 and Mark xi.15, 
when Jesus overthrew the tables of the money changers. 
If you want to change a note, this does not, of course, 
apply to European or Europeanised shops, you pay a 
commission for the favour; for example, in the Markets 
at Bombay and Calcutta there are recognized offices for 
the money changers and if you are shopping in the market 
and have large notes you will, before making any purchase, 
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age them into rupees at the office, and will be charge- 
the “ fixed ” and “ lawful ” commission. Many Europeans 
and mostly all Anglo-Indians who live in Calcutta and 
Bombay do their own marketing in order to prevent the 
cook from fleecing them; in the Mofussil (up country), 
especially in the summer, one has little chance of marketing 
in the filthy bazaars and therefore has to rely on the cook. 
No cook in India will take service, especially with a Euro¬ 
pean, unless he has some good idea of what his perquisites 
in other words what he can rob—will amount to, the 
actual wages offered being a secondary consideration to 
what he will make by way of commission (Dasturi) which 
will of course come out of his employer’s pocket. On 
everything he buys for consumption in the house, and 
on many things that he doesn’t but charges for all the 
same, he claims a commission of at least one anna in every 
rupee from the shopkeeper which is, of course, added 
to the purchase price of the goods and then not being 
satisfied will manage, by hook or by crook, to enlarge the 
daily messing account by at least three or four annas on 
every rupee spent. This system is even followed by the 
cooks who work for the better class of Indian who can 
afford to employ them. This wholesale system of usury 
starts with the humblest menial, the outcastes, and con¬ 
tinues all along the line step by step, through every grade 
of society and every caste, every individual is a contributor 
to the vicious circle until the cash reaches its final destina¬ 
tion—the Bunnia or Brahmanical priest caste. No matter 
where you turn the system of exploitation of some one 
for the benefit of someone else is universal. In large 
offices the Jemadar (the head messenger) will have control 
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omc twenty to thirty under Peons (sometimes called 
Chuprasses) and when a vacancy occurs will see that 
his man—one of his own caste (Bai-Jat is the word) 
gets the job. The newly appointed has already been 
well squeezed by the Jemadar and he will continue to 


squeeze him every month so long as he retains the post. 
The system works up by stages and permeates everybody 
and everything in it. The Jemadar himself is probably 
paying tribute to the Head Clerk (Burra Baboo), generally 
one of the Priest Caste, who is without doubt getting 
tribute from every man jack in the firm or office as soon 
as they receive their monthly wages. The system, call it 
what you like, is as old as India. 


Among the menial and ryot classes the majority are 
in debt before they are born; the debts are handed down 
from generation to generation; many of those in regular 
paid employment must take the whole of their wages 
as soon as received to the bunnia who pockets the lot and 
doles them out just sufficient rice, etc., to keep them alive 
until next pay day. It is a strange anomaly that many 
of these poor beggars are “ land owners,” for if you take 
the trouble to enquire among the teeming masses of the 
Cities you will find that although these people are “ in ” 
the City they are not “ of ” it. They have simply migrated 
there for a job and away back in the village there is some 
other member of the family keeping the land going; 
regularly once a year these men and women return to 
their villages to assist in gathering the crops which have 
also probably been mortgaged some years ahead. If 
you could investigate the cases of half the students who 
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to Europe for training it would be the same. Here 
and there is perhaps the son of a wealthy man, but the 
majority, nowadays, are just ordinary village lads who 
have received a free University education and their relatives 
are still tilling the soil on which money has been borrowed 
at an exorbitant rate of interest, till the youngster makes 
good and maybe at the end of a long career holds an 
important post when the debt might be wiped off or handed 
down to the next generation. It is the same all through, 
debt for life and the next life to the bunnia caste. The 
safety valve for the bunnia is the Hindu communal 
system whereby the whole family is a joint responsibility; 
when the father^dies, the next succeeds him and is res¬ 
ponsible for the joint ^family, he has to keep them alive, 
his brothers may be too lazy to work or unable to con¬ 
tribute anything towards the expenses of the home but 
he cannot turn them out or get rid of them ; if there is a 
wedding money has to be found and in nine cases out of 
ten the bunnia finds the cash; even in the case of the 
more opulent they will need extra money for weddings are 
extravagant ceremonies and caste demands that certain 
rules must be observed. In the case of a girl the parents 
must find a dowry of some kind for she cannot get a husband 
without payment to the boy’s parents; even in the case 
of the very poorest where the total monthly wage does 
not exceed say, 20RS. per mensem, they will on these 
occasions think in terms of hundreds and thousands and 
get it from the bunnia to secure a suitable bridegroom. 
Wedding expenses are proportionally high, for there 
must be bands—and even tinpot bazaar bands are 
mercenaries and won’t work for nothing—there must 
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there must be fireworks, and drink and 


Whatever is done it will be seen that the wily and oily 
bunnia is always secure, with a hold on the communal 
family, either by land, property or person. 


No account of the pernicious system of usury in India 
would be complete without a reference to the Kabuli 
money lender. Every winter, as soon as the cold season 
sets in, these swarthy Afghans are to be found all over 
India, from Peshawar to Madras, from Quetta to Calcutta ; 
the bazaars abound with them. They travel thousands 
of miles from Afghanistan through India, on foot, on 
horseback, by train and by cart; they come reputedly as 
traders but what goods they have to barter are, with few 
exceptions, disposed of long before they reach Central 
India. It is a strange feature of this business that these 
men are Muslims and that usury of any sort is against the 
tenets of Mohammedanism (see Chapter IV.) yet it cannot 
be denied that money lending appears to be their chief 
business once they have crossed the border. These 
bearded warriors in appearance, in their somewhat dirty, 
if picturesque dress, voluminous turbans and still more 
voluminous pantaloons, with their long and awesome 
“ lathis ” studded and ringed with shining brass rings 
and nails, are welcomed or dreaded according to taste. 
They form one of the greatest problems to the main- 
tainence of the peace in the great cities once any communal 
trouble starts amongst the local inhabitants. There is 
no doubt that many of these men are political spies working 
on behalf of Afghanistan; some few are not what they 
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'ess to be, for they include Hindus, Mohammedans and 
even Europeans in disguise, the main body, however, 
are nothing more than super usurious money lenders 
and they lend money at extortionate rates of interest, 
undreamt of by the Brahman, to all those who cannot get 
money from the latter class. These money wanters are 
of all classes, there are those who cannot get any more 
from the Bunnia because they are too far in his debt 
already—and must have money—there are Anglo-Indians, 
Europeans, and even the most unlikely “ Tommy Atkins.” 
All are fish in the net of the avaricious Kabuli. They 
seem to be able to smell out a likely deal, and to know 
if they are likely to get a square one so far as repayment 
is concerned; to get money from a Kabuli money lender 
is not too difficult, they are quite ready to forego anything 
in the shape of security and are satisfied with a 
simple “ Hundi,” the name of a stamped agreement 
which can be bought for a few annas at any Treasury; 
the sum which they will be willing to advance will be 
according to the status of the borrower, for instance they 
might be willing to lend Tommy Atkins say io or 20-Rs., 
An Anglo-Indian of standing employed on the railway 100- 
or 200-Rs. A Hindu or Mohammedan “ gentleman ” 
w^h visible property up to a few thousand and so on. 
Tne transaction complete on their side all goes well so 
long as the monthly interest, as much as, as a rule, two 
annas per rupee per month is paid, they will not mind leav¬ 
ing this stand over during the summer when they return to 
the hills of Afghanistan, but goodness help the borrower if 
he has not the accumulated interest ready for their return. 
No matter where a man goes in India they will smell him 
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every man jack of them is the other’s agent. They 
are very chary of seeking the aid of the Small Cause Courts 
to recover “ bad debts,” no doubt afraid of the Police 
and other authorities who may know something not too 
nice about them but they will make the borrower’s life a 
hell until he pays up with interest; they will invest his 
house or bungalow in numbers with their threats brandish¬ 
ing their formidable lathis, and will not leave him alone 
by night or day, muttering curses in their own language 
which few people in India know anything of. 


The interference by these men with the ordinary 
everyday economic life of India is a strange one, defying 
their religious scruples, it well may be that there is a far 
sinister object in their coming and going than appears 
on the surface. They are near neighbours of Russia. 
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Many Tongues. 

Side by Side with the complicated subjects of 
Races, Religions and Caste in India is that of languages. 
The multiplicity of these follow the natural sequence of the 
others. To the ordinary person visiting India the language 
question presents little difficulty, he seldom goes off the 
line of rail alone and the native servants usually know 
sufficient English to prevent complications. 

The settled European in India does not know more 
than one of these many languages, Hindustani as a rule, 
and that often imperfectly. Tommy Atkins has a 
Lingua Franca of his own, “ The Bat ” as he calls it, a 
bazaar patois. The Officer and permanent Official generally 
acquires proficiency in one or two, maybe several according 
to where service has taken him and occasionally one 
meets a man with extraordinary linguistic talents who 
has made a study and excels in half a dozen or more. The 
Government of India offer language rewards for passing 
in languages, especially in the more difficult ones used 
on the various Frontiers. There are Higher and Lower 
Standards and Degrees of Honour for those who become 
exceptionally proficient. Notwithstanding this the acquire¬ 
ment of these languages is something of a gift and I have 
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own men who have been in India for twenty years who 
have not been able to speak an ordinary sentence 
grammatically. 


In Chapter II. (8) “Some Facts,” it is stated that 
“ There are seven languages of an entirely distinct lin¬ 
guistic family subdivided into approximately 222 different 
groups.” 


Now these seven family languages are described and 
distributed philologically as follows : 


Mon-Khmer 

Munda 

Tibeto-Chincse 

Dravidian 

Karen 

Indo-European Aryan 
Unclassified 



10 \ 

\ 

7 

... 

... 145 

V Families . ... 

14 

f 

15 

... 

... 25 

/ 

6 ’ 


Groups. 


To the ordinary person the above terms are somewhat 
puzzling and I will endeavour to explain the complexity 
of the subject in a simple manner. The principal language 
of the Country is “ Hindustani ” which comes under the 
head of Indo-European Aryan family; if he does not 
stray too far off the beaten track a good knowledge of 
this will carry an ordinary man through an average life 
in India. He would only require to understand it orally. 
Now there are two kinds of Hindustani, the first is “ Hindi," 
the language of the Hindus in India proper ; it is a pure 
Aryan language descended from the Sanskrit. The second 
is “ Urdu ” which is an admixture of “ Hindi ” and 
“ Persian,” which is the language of the Muslim popula¬ 
tion in India proper. For ordinary and oral purposes 
these two “ Hindustanis ” are the same, except that 
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Urdu ” Hindustani has different names for 
certain articles and actions. “ Hindi ” Hindustani is 
written in Hindi character from left to right; Urdu 
Hindustani is written in the Arabic character from right 
to left. Urdu Hindustani, strange to say, is the official 
language and is used in the Courts. Hindustani in one 
or other of these forms is spoken and used by approxi¬ 
mately 234,000,000 people; if we draw a circle in India 
embracing all the centre, such as the Central Provinces, 
United Provinces, the upper portion of Southern India 
and Rajputana it would give a fair idea of the home of 
Hindustani, although even here many other minor languages 
would be found. 


Now if we travel around the circle, starting right 
down in Southern India away below Madras we find the 
chief family language is Dravidian—a non-aryan family— 
comprising as its principles, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese 
and Malayalam. Tamil is the more general and is referred 
to by outsiders as “ Madrasse.” Most of these are 
undoubtedly as the name implies, imported foreign 
languages especially where Muslim usage is concerned 
for there in that part, round about Travancore, are the 
Moplahs or Mappillas and Labbys, two fanatical races of 
Muslims descended from Arab traders. These are very 
difficult languages for Europeans to acquire. 

Then on the West Coast is Goa with its Goanese, 
half Hindi and an admixture with Portuguese. 

In the Province of Bombay we come across several 
mixtures. First of all there we find that the Canarese 
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etches from Madras in a part of the Deccan. Here is the 
headquarters of the Parsees in India who brought their 
Persian with them and mixed it up with Gujerati; the 
Mahratta territory starts here with its own language 
Marathi; then again Bombay extends into Sind where 
Sindhi is spoken; the Borahs and Khojas, Mohammedan 
fishing tribes, again have their own special language so 
that here in a Province in British India proper (not across 
any Frontier) we find at least half a dozen languages spoken 
irrespective of religion. 


Away across the border, from Sukkor through the 
Bolan Pass, at Quetta and all Baluchistan the Baluchi 
speaks his Baluchi which is a good deal of the Afghan 
language mixed with Arabic. 


Across on the North-West Frontier there are the 
various tribes referred to as Pathans with their rather 
sweet Pustho language. It is an admixture of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu, written in the Arabic character; it is 
a compulsory language for certain British Officials. 

Cashmere in the distance has its own language and so 
has the Hazaris. 


Coming back to India we cross the Punjab where 
there are several specimens of “ Punjabi ” which is the 
chief language spoken throughout the Province. Punjabi 
is the language of the “ Sikhs,” written in a kind of Hindi 
character, which is natural seeing that the race was 
developed from converted Brahmans. Their language is 
called “ Gurumukhi,” “ Punjabi ” is also used by the 
Mohammedans of the Punjab with the exception that they 
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“ Urdu ” or “ Arabic ” character with the necessary 
modifications. 

Throughout Bengal the language is “ Bengali ” which 
is more or less one of the Indo-European Aryan group. 
This also is written in a kind of Hindi with certain varia¬ 
tions in the characters. Here we find an exception for 
the Mohammedan Bengali, unlike the others of his class, 
rejects the “ Urdu ” character for what is known as 
Musalmani-Bengali. 

In Orrisa we get Oriya which spreads to certain parts 
of Madras, in Assam, Assamese ; in Burma, Burmese, 
with an abundance of Hill tribe languages. 

On top of all this comes the Goorkha with Nepalese; 
Thibetian from Thibet spoken in and around Darjeeling, 
together with a deal of Bhutian. Altogether a rather incom¬ 
plete list of the Indian languages, but sufficient to give a 
fair idea of the difficult problem the language question 
presents to anyone who attempts to foist on India any 
system of unified, self-Government, let alone the staggering 
difficulties it presents coupled with Race and Religion, 
when they talk of “ Representation of the people by the 
people.” Well may we ask do these visionaries of a new 
political India understand in the least what they are talking 
about. 
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Christianity and Indian Politics. 

No R&umii of India’s History would be com¬ 
plete without reference to the part that Christianity— 
and what it stands for—has played in India’s politics and 
education, and, in moulding Indian opinion and character ; 
bearing in mind the fact that Christianity is the foundation 
on which British Administration and Justice is based. Even 
in India the term “ Church and State ’’ cannot be avoided 
because the Anglican Church there is represented 
by the Metropolitan and his Bishops and the majority 
of “ livings ” are State appointments under the Crown ; 
further, in reviewing this aspect of the situation it must 
be borne in mind that the chief British Represen¬ 
tative on the spot., viz., the Viceroy, is a Christian, as 
indeed have been the long line of all Viceroys in India— 
with one exception, Lord Reading—since Canning in 
1862, to say nothing of the millions of Europeans who 
have passed through the country and had personal contact 
with its inhabitants. 

To trace the beginning of Christianity in India we 
must go back to the early centuries when the doctrine of 
Nestor was preached on the Malabar coast in Southern 
India by the Nestorians who, after having been expelled 
from Europe, sent their Missionaries to India; their 
arrival at that period greatly assisted the forces of Buddhism 
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_ ;ist the advances of Islam. The Nestorian influence 
suffering from contact with the idolatrous Brahmans was 
however, never very extensive. The Portuguese arrived in 
Southern India at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
bringing the Roman Church with them but their adherents 
soon came into conflict with the Nestorians and there 
followed, under the eyes of the idolatrous Brahmans, whom 
it was proposed to convert, the bewildering spectacle of one 
body of professedly Christians using force to compel 
the other body to abandon their belief and accept the 
other s creed j as this method of forcible conversion was 
quite in consonance with the tenets of Islam and, in fact, 
altogether in keeping with Asiatic religious mentality’ 
those early impressions of Christianity on the Native 
mind need no comment. 


<SL 


Following the Portuguese the Dutch arrived in Southern 
India about the year 1663, when they established the 
first Protestant Church there, followed by the arrival of 
the first Protestant Missionaries at Tranquebar in the 
year 1706. 

It will be noticed that this beginning of a 
nominal Christianity in India centered round about the 
South, which fact, irrespective of the wide diversity of 
the various Christian Sects, doubtless accounts for the 
progress it has made in that quarter, compared with other 
parts of India for, out of approximately six million 
Christians in all India, seven-twelfths are in Madras, 
Travancore and Cochin. 

Coincident with this entry of Christianity in India, 
the early pioneers of the East India Company, who were 
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in any way connected with those early Missionaries, 
were rapidly settling down as the, at any rate, nominal 
rulers of India; they however had no hand in assisting 
the growth of Christianity among the people, on the 
contrary they considered it to be necessary, in order to 
stabilize their position, to recognize the Indian religions 
and to prevent their followers from being proselytised, 
so, they not only put obstacles in the Missionaries’ path, 
but deported them. Despite such opposition it became 
evident as time passed that the Missionaries were 
making progress and at last it became necessary for 
purposes of education and social considerations, to 
co-operate with, or, at least, to recognize them and so 
about 1813 the East India Company abandoned its official 
opposition and began to encourage the Missionaries as, 
at any rate, a civilizing element. 


Now Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of January, 
1858, has been referred to as the Magna Charta of the 
peoples religions in India; it enjoyed religious freedom 
and toleration on all her subjects and doubtless the policy 
of the Government of India has ever since been 
one of proclaimed neutrality. It cannot, however, 
be overlooked that the weight of all authority in 
India —notwithstanding its Christian composition —has 
been, whilst neutral as regards their differences, on the 
side of both Mohammedanism and Hinduism, this is 
especially the case where the Indian Army is concerned 
for there the “ Caste ” system has been jealously and 
zealously guarded and kept in watertight compartments 
for purely defensive administrative and military reasons. 
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_is no place in the Indian Army for a Native Christian 

and there are valid reasons why this is so; in the first 
place there is not enough of them to select from to form 
Units of their own ; secondly their absorption and mixture 
with other “ castes 99 would be impossible, and thirdly, 
they are not of the type and it would be exceptional to 
find one of them with sufficient military vim to turn into 
a fighting soldier. It must be remembered that most of 
these Native Christians are converts from the depths and 
dregs of the outcastes of Brahmanism. 


It will be admitted that apart from the difficulties 
created by its own many Schisms the path of Christianity 
in India has not been an easy one; in its early stages it 
had to overcome the combative opposition of the East 
India Company and for the past seventy years to submit 
to the apathy and passiveness of India’s modern Govern¬ 
ment ; notwithstanding these difficulties we may well 
ask why Christianity has failed to reach the masses of 
India, those same masses from which Buddha created 
Buddhism and from which Guru Nanak formed that 
great army of Sikhs in the Punjab. Where these simple 
minded men succeeded Christianity with all its knowledge, 
all its resources, all its personalities and monies has failed. 
The answer plainly is that Christianity itself is so rent 
asunder by Schism and Sectarianism that it presents to 
the simple uneducated native mind only another variety 
of religion having many Gods the same as theirs ; it has 
been unable to offer a bold, united and simple hearted 
front —the only thing that counts where religion is con¬ 
cerned with an Asiatic—to the peoples of India, a people 
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__idy steeped in idolatry and superstition ; the credulous 

have been mystified, the orthodox confounded by the 
divergences of the rites and ceremonies presented by the 
various Christian orders and perplexed by the Govern¬ 
ment’s tolerance and even fostering of the “ Caste ” 
system in the Army and elsewhere. To them each form 
of Christianity merely represents another God—not God 
Himself—but a form of God as conceived by the Eastern 
mind. 


<§L 


For over three hundred years there has been a pro¬ 
cession of Missionaries—from England, America, Germany 
and from all quarters of the Globe, each presenting the 
Gospel in their own form and striving by devious methods 
to gain the upper hand and not all without some form of 
bribery; is it surprising that the results have been so 
barren ? In the Madras Presidency where seven-twelfths 
of the entire Christian population of India will be found 
the result has only been obtained by segregating the 
various Sects vhereby the Christian population is 
definitely sub-divided into entire districts of Church of 
England, Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, Methodists, the 
Church of England itself again sub-divided into Protestants 
and Anglo-Catholics, as clearly and as definitely as are the 
Brahmans of Bengal divided from the Sikhs of the Punjab. 

Pari passu with the Christian movement Western educa ¬ 
tion has been making great strides and much of it has, tor 
good or evil, been grafted on India through the agencies of 
the various Missions the result of which has clearly been 
to further confound the several schools of thought. It will 
be quite evident even to those who have riever been in 
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that, a boy born of Asiatic parents with his inherent 
Asiatic temperament educated in a Roman Catholic School 
by Continental Missionaries, will not complete the course 
with the same outlook as a similar boy educated in a Church 
of England School by an Englishman. It is also to be 
remembered that these Missionaries, men and women, are 
human and have formed their own views on India’s political 
situation,their tongues are not tied by any Official Secret Act 
such as are the tongues of Officials and others connected 
with Government Establishments, and so is it possible that 
years of adolescence will escape imbibing some of the 
tutor’s mentality? 


Here and there a superior man will arise and test 
the various Christian tenets for himself, but outside of 
the professed Native convert we find that it only leads to 
another Schism into which the political element is con- 
founded, wilfully and by strategy, with the teaching of 
the Gospel. There is the Brahmo-Samaj, which was 
founded in 1828 by Ram Mohan Ray with the object of 
purging Hinduism of polytheism and idolatry and to 
abolish caste and superstition; this Society has been 
followed by Society after Society; in Calcutta, the Sangal- 
Sabha; in Madras, the Veda-Samaj, etc. 

From their inception these Societies have undergone 
many vicissitudes, mainly due to the varying opinions 
held by the several leaders of the problematical value of 
any Christian tenets to Brahmanism. Following in the 
wake of Ram Mohan Ray there came in 1842 Dcbendra 
Nath Tagore who at once checked any advance of 
Christianity in the movement although he was reputed to 
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i against Hindu idolatry and wanted to abolish “ Caste. 1 
About ten years after the mutiny another leader sprang 
up in the person of a Calcutta student named Keshab 


Chandra Sen who may be said to have been more pro- 
Christian and Anti-Brahman than Tagore, but oddly 
enough it was his apostasy, in permitting the marriage of 
one of his daughters to one of the Cooch-Behars to be 
celebrated with idolatrous Hindu rites, that caused another 
split in the movement of the Samaj life from which then 
sprang the “ Sadharan Brahma Samaj ” which has a 
considerable following in Bengal to-day. 


Many writers on Ind ; * accept the word “ Samaj ” 
as synonymous with “ So .y,” “ Association ” and some 
have even gone so far as to identify it with “ Church.” 
It is, however, nothing more than the root of the European- 
Aryan-Hindu word which corresponds with our English 
word “understand.” If, therefore, there is anything 
in a name, the titles, Brahma Samaj, Arya Samaj, Veda 
Samaj, mean exactly what they say, viz., understanding of 
Brahmanism, understanding of Aryanism, understanding 
of the Vedas, etc. Briefly, the chief objects of all these 
Samajs are to acquire such tenets from other religions as 
will fit in with advantage to Brahmanism, i.e., no object 
of worship of other religions are to be reviled and all 
their prayers, hymns, virtues, etc., are to be admitted if 
suitable. Brahmanism is paradoxical in its rigidity to 
its own cast iron rules whilst elastic enough to absorb all 
other religions that fall in its way and these Samajs are 
simply the instruments by which it is endeavouring to 
swallow Christianity and remove it as a competitor. 
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1825 one Dayanand Saraswati, a Brahman of Guzerat, 
founded the Arya Samaj, the objects of which were to 
assail Christianity and organize Brahmanism against all 
foreign religions; now this Samaj must not be confused 
in any shape or form with the Brahma Samaj and its kindred 
offshoots; the Arya Samaj is openly and definitely pro- 
Brahman, pro-National-India and Anti-Christian and 
anti-British; for years now it has marched side by side 
with the National Congress Wallahs and has made no 
bones as to what it stands for, yet we see Clergymen 
advancing the causes of one or the other, or both, as being 
Heaven sent institutions to assist the westernising, moral 
and political education of India, under the delusion that 
this has been brought about and influenced by Christian 
Missionaries. 


<§L 


• 

Now I know that I shall be accused of making a sweep¬ 
ing charge when I assert that both these distinctly anti- 
Christian movements are nothing less than the offsprings 
of a certain type of so-called Christian Missions. Mission¬ 
ary work in India naturally falls into many spheres and 
divisions and although primarily intended for the salvation, 
social, moral and spiritual uplifting oi the down trodden 
masses it has in the progress of time taken upon itself 
many duties and offices which do not rightly fall within 
the definition of Missionary work. In this category 
falls a few of the so-called Missionary Colleges. Now 
these Colleges were originally intended to train Christian 
■ Evangelists to preach the Gospel so that in the fullness of 
time the Gospel could be taught freely in the pure language 
of the various districts by the peoples of India themselves, 
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but what do we find taking place in these Colleges 
nowadays ? They are full of Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Sikhs, Buddhists and even Animists who are ostensibly 
training to become professional men, such as lawyers, 
doctors (to say nothing as representatives and Editors of 
Swadashi and seditious vernacular newspapers). The 
greater scandal of all is that in order to keep pace with the 
requirements of professional education these “ Christian 
Mission Colleges ” are staffed with orthodox Hindu, 
Mohammedan and Sikh professors as well as European 
professors who are professors only in that they teach any¬ 
thing but the Gospel. 

How all this has come about would take a lot of explain¬ 
ing but it is evident that it is but part of the scheme to 
use these Missionaries and monies subscribed for Christian 
objects by their white brethren for the benefit of a 
“ Swaraj ” or “ National ” India, by educating young 
men to take their place in the ranks of the various Samajas, 
and so swell the ranks of the disciples of Gandhism. 

From England alone approximately £2,250,000 is 
subscribed annually for foreign missions; of this a large 
proportion pays the salaries of a good number of so-called 
missionaries who are more interested in the Political than 
the Christian side of their Societies’ activities. With the 
exception of the funds expended by the purely Medical 
and Zenana Societies the remainder of the monies are 
used in educating the youth of the East and giving them a 
higher standard of education than the children of the 
wage-earning members of the Churches in England; 
who often deny themselves and give their mite at great 
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sacrifice in response to appeals from the pulpit to help the 
poor heathens. It is these Eastern students supported 
by the hard earned money of their often poorer white 
brethren who 3 re today the foremost agitators in the anti- 
British, anti-Christian cry in Asia. There is hardly a 
school of any importance in India where the youths of 
India are being Westernised that is not under the control 
of the terrorist movement. The public know nothing 
of these facts and it is quite time that they did. 


Mr. Gandhi during the period of lu's prominence 
openly stated that he would welcome Missionaries in 
India only so long as they confined their activities to 
purely humanitarian work, such as education, medical 
services, etc., but if they attempted to proselytize he 
would banish them from India. The fact that some, but 
not all Christian Ministers have, either from ignorance, 
greed for notoriety, monetary gain, unscrupulousness and 
disloyalty to British interests by leanings towards Bolshevick 
teachings, been inveigled and made use of as catspaws 
in this prostitutism of Christianity for the benefit of a 
Brahmanised or worse India is only too sadly evident. 


This is no idle charge; there is plenty of evidence to 
support it. I have read a book on India by a so-called 
American Missionary which obtained a wide circulation 
owing to its saintly title. The book breathes on the 
surface with Saintliness and Christianity yet when dissected 
by those who have studied the question is full of fulsome 
flattery for Mr. Gandhi and his law breaking methods and 
is nothing more or less than anti-British propaganda 
carefully disguised in the true subtle Brahman manner. 
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^Aiiother Reverend gentleman writes in defence of 
“ Satyragraha,” that is civil disobedience for which he 
has a strong admiration, and yet another suggests that 
passages from the Hindu sacred books should be read 
in Church on a par with the Holy Bible. I could add to 
the list. And all this while they pray : 

“ Draw together, we pray thee, in true fellowship 
the men of divers races, languages and customs, who 
dwell in all parts of the earth, that, bearing one another’s 
burdens, and working together in brotherly concord, 
they may fulfil the purpose of thy providence and set 
forward thy everlasting kingdom.” 

The picture I have painted of Christianity in India 
is not a nice one and it would be unjust not to give credit 
to the other side of the picture. For instance the work 
of the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 
would require an abler pen than mine to describe. This 
Society has just completed fifty years of labour, fifty 
years of human labour despite all the difficulties tnrown 
in its way, rescuing the fallen, caring for the sick and 
dying, teaching the outcastes and orphans to fend for 
themselves. Noble men and more noble women who 
have carried on untrammelled by politics and unaffected 
by Brahman influences. The work of this Society speaks 
for itself and no one who knows anything of the subject 
will dream of associating my foregoing indictments with 
its aims and objects. Again, to those who know their 
India the wonderful, miraculous and brilliant success of 
the Salvation Army will need no telling ; the marvellous 
ascendancy they have obtained over habitual thieves and 
the criminal tribes. The " Army ” has penetrated where 
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rs have been afraid to tread and has been built up by a 
careful study of human nature as applied to the Asiatic; 
despite the inherent Brahman opposition, despite Official 
opposition in its early days in India the “ Mukti-Faug ” 
has gone on from strength to strength, their success being, 
like the Church of England Zenana Mission, due to the 
fact that they have steadily refused to be caught napping 
by interference in Political India. Clad in the garments of 
the Sadhu, assuming the role of the ascetic, in all matters 
of. daily life, such as food, etc., following the customs of 
those among whom they laboured, they have with a 
devotion that puts to shame such other Missions as I have 
described, laboured with remarkable success, among 
both high and low and converted many to Christianity, 
albeit it is still only a nominal Christianity which has 
left no permanent impression upon the peoples of India; 
this will never be achieved until a united and pure Christian 
effort, freed from Schisms and Sectarianism, freed from 
intrusion into politics, and freed from notoriety hunters 
and money grabbers, is established. 


In connection with this subject a strong word of warning 
to the parents of young impressionable and susceptable 
women in England and elsewhere who fall in love with 
these impulsive and plausible Asiatic students. Except 
in very rare cases, nothing but misery and tragedy can 
result from these mesalliances. These youths are 
invariably married already according to their respective 
castes, long before they come to Europe to study. This 
word of advice is written with deep conviction and as 
the result of long experience of the subject and personal 
acquaintance with some of its tragic victims. 
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The Army in India. 


No Sketch of India would be complete without 
a reference to its system of defence and the maintainance 
of law and order in normal times. From the preceding 
pages it will have been seen that these responsibilities are in 
themselves of considerable magnitude, involving the 
safeguarding of millions of humans of divers races and 
religions, thousands of miles of sea and land frontiers, 
preventing internal disorders and stemming external 
aggression. The defence of India is then in the keeping 
of “ The Army in India ” a most comprehensive term— 
beloved by those with long association with it—but exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to explain to outsiders. Broadly speaking 
it comprises the whole of the troops in India who are 
serving under the British Crown and for that purpose 
includes both British and Indian, the latter again including 
men of almost every race and religion (except the Bengalis 
who want control of the Army) due allowance being 
made for the fact that some of these races and religions 
are more martial than some of the others. 

At present “ The Army in India ” is divided into the 
following main categories: 
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The Regular British Troops. —These consist in 
the main of short service men who by reason 
of our present system of recruitment are 
always going and coming. 


2. The Regular Indian Forces. —Recruited mainly 
from the more martial races, such as, the Sikhs, 
Dogras, Jats, Punjabi Mussalmans, Gurkhas 
and a fair sprinkling of Pathans, Afridis and 
others of the North-west Frontier Clans. 


3. The Auxiliary Force, consisting of civilians (both 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians) resident in 
India, but recruited to a very large extent 
from the main railway systems and developed 
somewhat on the lines of our home Territorial 
Force. 


4. The Indian Territorial Force. —One of the out¬ 

comes of Montague-Chelmsford reforms of 
1919 which has led to a good deal of the present 
trouble and was intended to be the commence¬ 
ment of the complete Indianization of the 
“ Army in India.” 

5. The India Army Reserve. —A new wine put into 

an old bottle for the preceding reasons, and 

6. The Indian State Forces, formerly the Imperial 

Service Troops maintained and equipped by 
the various ruling Princes. 
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Truly it will be admitted an hetrogeneous admixture 
of a fighting force, nearly as hetrogeneous as the peoples 
of India itself, yet between the whole there has somehow, 
despite mutinies and “ Caste ” prejudices, always been 
the bond of the “ Army in India.” 


It will have been understood that the primary object 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Charter granted on the 31st December, 
1600, to the Honourable East India Company was to 
establish trade relations between the East and the West, 
and in furtherance of that object the early pioneers started 
to build Factories which in such a country as India 
naturally required protection, so a commencement was 
made by enrolling badly equipped and ill armed Native 
Guards, under still rather ill disciplined Europeans. 
These crude guards continued in being until 1668 when 
experience and other factors decided that it was time to 
put matters on a better footing so a start was made in 
Bombay with the real “ Army in India,” for many years 
subsequently known as the “ Bombay Army.” Fort 
St. George was built at Madras and in 1696, Fort 
William, which remained for over two hundred years the 
Seat of the Government in India, and the Headquarters 
of the “ Army in India,” was built at Calcutta. 


In 1748, Major Stringer Lawrance, the Father of the 
Indian Army, arrived in India and assumed the first office 
of “The Commander-in-Chief” of all the Honourable 
Company’s Forces in India. His arrival signalised the 
definite foundation of “ The Army in India ” since when 
the office of Commander-in-Chief has been filled fifty-six 
times, including the present occupant, Sir Philip Chetwode, 
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It., A.D.C., who assumed office in 1930. Although 
the raison d'etre for the formation of any Army in India 
at all was for the protection of the Company’s properties 
and stores it cannot be overlooked that owing to the 
diversity of rac^s, religions and languages those pioneers 
had to be prepared for disorders, especially resulting 
from the enmity which existed between the two great 
opposing religions; both Hindus and Mohammedans 
were then becoming used to handling what were then 
considered to be modern weapons—imported, of course, 
by the East India Company—there was the possibility of 
external agression ; the North-West Frontier with Afghanis¬ 
tan and Russia in the background were constant menaces. 
There was also in those early days still France in India to 
contend with. A Coast line of 5,000 miles and a Land 
frontier of 6,000 on all of which anything was possible 
at any moment. Witness in the early days of the Great 
War the German Crusier Emderis attack on Madras. 
The Indian troops, recruited from the different factions 
and religions were not immune from frequent upheavals 
amongst themselves for although in that body “ The Army 
in India ” they are individually loyal to their leaders and 
‘ The British Raj ” that ugly word “ Mutiny ” has always 
had a peculiar sinister application to India. Apart from the 
historical mutiny of 1857 the Army in India was not 
unfamiliar with this crime in its earliest days and it was 
not then unknown even among its European Officers. 


At a later date, to safeguard against these sudden and 
hidden upheavals among the Indian Troops themselves, 
it was decided as a matter of expediency to create 
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~~ ' TnHiii n Units on what became known as the “ Class 
^ position” system. With the exception of a few well 
known “ Classes ” or “ Castes ” who had proved their 
absolute loyalty, such as the Sikhs and the Gurkhas who 
mainly and valiantly admitted loyalty by defeat, the 
remainder were divided ,by “ Caste " into separate Com¬ 
panies so we find Regiments composed ox say, one 
Company of Punjabis, one company of Rajputs, one 
company of some others, with, maybe, a company oi 
Sikhs thrown in to preserve the equilibrium. In the early 
days of the formation of the “ Indian Army ” the units 
were officered entirely by Indians, but in 1757 Clive 
introduced the element of British Officers side by side 
as it were with a proportion of what might be styled Under- 
Officers of the Indian Army. 

To trace the evolution of the Indian Army step by 
step is some task ; the differences of the religious elements ; 
Mohammedanism with its sub-divisions; Hindus with 
their “ Castes ” ; the fact that many of the Indian Army 
are not “ Indians if there be any one that can accurately 
define what an Indian is—but foreigners who forced their 
way into the country and settled there forming com¬ 
munities and separate sub-divisions of already existing 
religions. It would be impossible to deal in this small 
space of the coming of the Muslim to India or the countless 
wars which brought about the expansion of Muslim 
Dynasties as far south as the Deccan and how the Turks 
and Afghans fought among themselves and forced the 
Hindus'of the plains to accept Islam; we must content 
ourselves with the fact that the earlier forces were made 
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^ ^y/oi over the border Mohammedan mercenaries with a 
leavening of low-caste Hindus, such as we would to-day 
call untouchables, led by the rough and ready, devil-me- 
care, early settlers. As the Government of India became 
more settled in form and principle this rough and ready 
element was gradually replaced by what we may call the 
indigenous and reputable people of the land and so to 
some extent the army had already became Indianised. This 
term is here used merely to denote the change over from the 
meat eating and flouting mercenary population to the more 
settled and respectable sons of the tillers of the soil. It 


must be remembered that nearly 90 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion of India live in rural districts and the remainder in 
the towns and cities ; the townsmen have no military 
spirit and seldom produce a man that can be turned into a 
fighting ” soldier ; they have no physical or moral 
courage ; races like the Bengali and others who have been 
behind Mr. Garfdhi and the Congress Wallahs can swagger 
on the platform, but constitutionally none of them have 
an Y i guts.” Because these men can play cricket and 
football, and maybe beat an English team at their own 
game, it does not follow that they can face an enemy with 
the same equanimity. It has been proved times out of 
number that they cannot. Eliminating the city and town 
element it is startling to discover that of the balance of 
the population at least four-fifths are physically and 
morally unfit for military service, especially in these days 
when it is only the best that can stand in the ranks of a 
regular army; so the Indian Army has to look further 
afield for its recruits who in the main are found among the 
young stalwarts of the villages, sons of Zemindars (land- 
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iers) and the Ryots (peasants), from the Hill tribes 
.Tom various clans away back in the North. Notwith- 
sta.-dmg difficulties of religion, niceties of caste, peculiarities 
in the matter of food, drink and clothing, the objection 
to crossing the Kali Pani (the Seas) owing to caste pre¬ 
judices, the Army in India has been built up, after insuper¬ 
able difficulties, on real scientific principles and is a wonder¬ 
ful tribute to British ingenuity. 


At the beginning various races, tribes and castes were 
' tried and given a chance; religious scruples, character 
of race, stamina, reliability, honesty of purpose 
had to be tested ; all sorts and conditions were brought in 
and rejected for one reason or another. Down country 
men were enlisted from Districts outside Bengal and 
while these men made smart every-day soldiers—all 
dressed up and nowhere to go--their standard of courage 
was proved useless in the' face of a stubborn enemy, and 
so, with few exceptions the Punjab became the recruiting 
ground for the whole of the Indian Army. In England 
we recruit any likely lad of respectable character but from 
India’s great classes and masses and out of its 35® millions 
only three races provide really good fighters; tnese are 
the Rajputs, both Hindu and Mohammedan; the Jats 
and the Sikhs; and the Mahrattas. 

Among all the questions that affect the settlement of 
India and its future “ Indianisation of the Army ” takes 
foremost place; it is to some extent proceeding apace 
and the time is apparently not far distant before it will b<- 
a fait accompli ; it may not be long before we have an 
Indian General Officer commanding the Forces in 
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w 1 j'j ie Sikh .—The Sikh who makes the best soldier 
belongs to the agricultural Jat Race of the Eastern Punjab. 
The Jats of the Punjab include Sikhs, Hindus and Muslims, 
below Delhi they are all Hindus, and we therefore have 
“ Jat Sikhs,” “ Jat Hindus ” and “ Jat Mohammedans,” 
the latter are all Punjabis as are the Sikhs mainly, while 
the “ Jat Hindus ” coming from below Delhi are not 
Punjabis. The “ Jat Sikh ” is like all the other Jats, a 
cultivator, and is a born fighter. The Sikhs are further 
sub-divided ; there is the “ Khatri Sikh ” — the trading 
class— who are not so stout-hearted as the “ Jat Sikh,” 
and the “ Muzbi Sikhs ” who have sprung out of the 
sweeper class —practically untouchables —who, strange to 
say, are men of great stature and greater hearts ; these 
men are heavy, powerful men, and constitute in the main 
the body of the “ Sikh Pioneers,” which have long been 
famous. As pointed out elsewhere nearly all Sikh names 
end in “ Singh,” which means lion which fairly denotes 
the Sikh character as a soldier. It is to be remembered 
that Sikhs are not born but made, in other words, like the 
Christian they are not Sikhs until they have been baptised; 


the army will not accept them until they arc, tor the other 
Sikhs in the Regiment would have none of them. It is 
regretful that of late years the Sikh has developed a passion 
for spiritual liqueurs, and I have seen them drinking Scotch 
whiskey neat in large quantities. Four finger pegs was 
not unusual. He is also an opium eater, but does not 
smoke. 


a. The Rajput Mohammedan— These men are the 
descendants of the converted Hindus when in the olden 
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ays Mohammedanism swept the Punjab. The Rajputs 
in the hills remained Hindus, probably because they were 
out of the way. These Rajput Mohammedans, together 
with the Sikhs form the backbone of the Indian Army, 
but there is a large sprinkling of “ Jat Mohammedans ” 
in the Regiments which are mainly and collectively known 
as “ Punjabi Mohammedan ” Regiments. These men 
have earned a good name for reliability and fighting qualities 
but they do far better removed from the temptation of 
the Cities where as a rule the attractions of the women 
of the bazaars are too much for them. 


2. (a) The Dogra .—These are the Rajputs of the hills 
whose forefathers escaped conversion to Mohammedanism. 
They are known as the “ gentlemen ” of the army, they 
are of high caste as Hindus, but do not allow it to interfere 
with their duty. There are Regiments of them, and 
companies of them will be found in class composition 
units. They come from the hills in British India and 
largely from the hills of Kashmir; the Maharajah of 
Kashmir is a Dogra. 

2. (6) and (c) The Rajputs of Rajputana and the Rajputs 
of Garhwal and Kurnaum .—Here again we have classes of 
Hindus whose fore-fathers escaped conversion at the 
hands of the invading Mohammedans. They differ only 
in species and character from the Dogra by local influences ; 
those of Rajputana are naturally of that district, men 
of the plains ; those of Garhwal and Kurnaum from those 
outer hill districts of the Himalayas bearing these names. 
The Garhwalis have a touch of hill blood and something of 
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iia, that is if natural hatred will allow matters 
to take this course; even so how can it ever be 
expected in the light of all our experience that when there 
is fighting to be done these hetrogenous forces will march 
and fight under anybody but a neutral ieader ? There is 
an old Persian proverb, “ Better an army of asses led by a 
lion than an army of lions led by an ass.” 


Among the classes forming the army in India to-day, 
Army service is deemed a privilege under the British 
Raj and it is interesting to note the various circumstances 
that appeal to these men to join ; there is family tradition— 
tradition of race; rivalry between the races; the 
knowledge that maybe there will be a pension and a Jirgah 
of land if there is good service but above all among sepoys 
and sowars there is the appeal of the King’s person and 
of the British Raj. 


i 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE VARIOUS RACES WHICH 
FORM THE NUCLEUS OF THE PRESENT INDIAN. FORCES. 


1. The Sikhs of which there are several classes. 

2. The Rajput, Hindu and Mohammedan, who are 

again subdivided into: 

The Dogras. 

The Rajputs of Rajputana. 

The Rajputs of Garwal and Kumaum. 

3. The Pathan from across the border of Afghanistan 

(Foreigners). 

4. The Mahrattas. 

5. The Hazaras from Afghanistan (Foreigners). 

6 . The Nepalese or Gurkhas (Foreigners). 

7. Agricultural Hindus 
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Mongol in them. The Kumaums are near to the 
Gurkhas. All these men make smart riflemen. 


3. The Pathans .— This is pronounced Pat Han, not 
Paythan as most Westerners pronounce it. These 
men, although a species of Afghan, are not Afghan 
subjects, they come from the border tribes. A description 
of them all would be impossible in this confined space. 
There are the Afridis, Mohmands, Wa2;iris, Khattaks, 
Euzaf^ais and the Bangashs. Some of them come from 
within the border near to the Kohat-Pindi line, here we 
find the Khattaks, the Euzafzais from around Peshawar, 
the others mainly come from the transborder beyond 
Malakand. Most of these men are descendants of the 
Rajputs already described who through centuries have 
become Mohammedans and settled down far from the 
maddening crowd of India’s cities. They have become 
wild, devil-me-care, fearless, fanatical fighters, and at 
times can be very treacherous ; many of our finest officers 
have been killed by these men serving under them, when 
as often happens, they run amuck. They do well in 
companies in “ Class composition ” units but whole 
Regiments of them are most unsatisfactory. I remember 
a Regiment many years ago who bore the not inappropriate 
sobriquet of the Forty Thieves . This Regiment was 
sent back to Rawal Pindi, and struck terror into all 
and sundry. These men at times make good and “ faith¬ 
ful ” servants so long as no notice is taken of their own 
peccadilloes and will not hesitate to cut the throat of 
anyone they catch trying the same tricks on their master. 
In their own territories they give an immense amount of 
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•ouble to convoys and all such trying to essay the Khyber 
Pass. It is difficult to sum up what advantage they are 
to the Army in India except on the principle of “ they 
that are not for us are against us ” and so the more in 
the Army the less on the Frontier. ( N.B .—I have noted 
these men under head “ Foreigners ” to distinguish them 
from the inlanders.) Included with the Pathans are the 
Baluchis who come from the opposite side of the border 
away at the Suleiman Mountains. The Pathan will be 
found about leshawar and Rawal Pindi, the Baluch at 
Quetta, they like the Pathan are Frontier men, but of a 
different type, being more of the Arab than Hindustan, 
they are not so fanatical as the Pathan although somewhat 
wilder and for this reason are not to be found in great 
numbers in the Indian Army. They fight well to protect 
the frontier in their own way and in their own territories. 
The Pathans language is Pustho. The Baluch is Baluchi. 


4. The Mahrattas .—If there be such a thing as an 
Indian and an indigenous section of that community 
that produces anything of a fighting race outside the 
Punjab it will be found among the Mahrattas. This 44 Caste” 
which includes many sub-divisional 44 castes is to be 
found in Bombay (not the City but the Province) and all 
around the Deccan. I have already referred to Lieut.- 
Colonel His Highness Shri Rajaran Chhatrapati Maharajah 
of Kolhpur who is a direct descendant of Shivaji the Great 
(see Chapter III). He (Sivaji) was the founder of this power¬ 
ful Hindu race and they were known in the old days 
as 44 Sivaji’s Mountain Rats.” The race produces some of 
India’s finest Native soldiers. 
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5- The Hazaras .—These men can be distinctly classed 
as foreigners as they are not “ British-Indian ” subjects 
coming as they do from the mountains of Ghuzni in 
Afghanistan. These men are “ Shiah Mohammedans ” 
(see Chapter VI. Mohammedanism). They are incor¬ 
porated with the “ Corps of Guides ” on the Frontier 
the name of which explains their use, but the Hazaras 


themselves serve the Indian Army best in the capacity of 
Pioneers, Sappers and Miners, which indicates their 
inborn acquaintance with these subjects due to their 
location and environment. Their incorporation in the 
Indian Army remains satisfactory and useful so long as 
we are on friendly terms with Afghanistan. 


6. The Gurkhas . — These little Nepalese men must 
also be classed as foreigners. Nepal lies in the Himalayas 
to the north of the United Province and is a separate 
Kingdom of 54,000 square miles under a Sovereign, 
H. M. Maharaja D. T. B. B. Jung Bahardur Shah, 
Bahardur Shamsher Jang, The religion is Buddhist. 
1 he connection of these Gurkhas with India goes back 
to the Nepal War of 1814/1816 when the Nepalese were 
oppressing the surrounding hill tracts. The East India 
Company fought successfully and put the Nepalese in 
their place ever since which they have been the best of 
friends to British India. There is an agreement by 
which so many Gurkhas may enlist in the Indian Army. 
Wherever there is any fighting to be done the Gurkhas 
are there; they are wonderul hand-to-hand fighters, 
deeply loyal to their officers and the Raj and among all 
Indian Soldiers are the best of “ Pals ” with the British 
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fraternise and mix in the Canteen and in the 
old days were always to be found with the old British 
Soldier, sharing his beer. There are many Gurkha 
Regiments. 

7. Other Hindus, etc .— Very little can be said about 
these. They are the sprinklings of the various “ Indian ” 
castes that have been found possible as soldiers. None 
of them have “ histories ” as fighting men, such as the 
“ races ” I have described in the six pre-sections. Their 
names have no place in the annals of the Indian Army 
as have the Sikhs, Gurkhas, and others; many of them 
are still serving an apprenticeship as soldiers in the process 
of finding out if they will prove satisfactory. 

Incidentally it might be mentioned that the “ Sikhs ” 
and the “ Gukhas ” are born adventurers, apart from the 
Army they are to be found all over the East, far, far from 
home, in jobs that always have a spice of risk. In Calcutta 
the Gurkhas excel as “ Durwans ” (door-keepers) and 
“ Chowikdars ” (night watchmen). With the Sikh they 
will be found in the F.M. States, Africa and elsewhere, 
doing duty as Policemen. In Calcutta a race of Sikhs 
took up taxi-driving, most of these men came from Ludi- 
hanna, in the Punjab, and are the most reckless motor 
drivers I have ever come across, not excepting those of 
France and Italy. 

This brief history of the Army in India would be in¬ 
complete without mentioning the arrival of what might 
be called the first real British Regiment of Infantry, viz., 
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Id 39th Foot, which subsequently became the Dorset¬ 
shire Regiment, and adopted as its motto “ Primus in 
India." The year 1754 signalled that event. For a 
complete synopsis of the “ Army in India ” my readers 
must be referred to more elaborate works, the object 
of this little picture of it is to illustrate, pari passu, 
with the other pictures in this book, the difficulties 
which our forefathers have encountered and successfully 
overcome in bringing together this machine which has been 
responsible for the safety of millions upon millions of 
human lives, and the world cannot challenge the fact that 
with few exceptions that responsibility has been exceedingly 
well shouldered. It must be remembered that the British 
Army portion of the “ Army in India ” has for years 
numbered approximately 70,000 all told. What is 70,000 
among so many millions of divergent character? The 
population of Bengal alone whose arch-conspirators, 
along with Mr. Gandhi and his Congress Wallahs are 
claiming the control of the “ Army in India ” is now 
nearly fifty million. 


The strength of the “ Army in India ” grouped accord¬ 
ing to its various categories is roughly as follows: 
Regular Army, British : 70,000 ; Regular Army, Indian : 
160,000 ; that is to say a total of 230,000 Regular Mobilized 
troops, among whom there are proportions that cannot 
always be depended on, scattered amidst a population of 
352,000,000 peoples of which at least two-thirds are in 
constant conflict. 


The combined strength of the non-regular forces is 
about 141,000 making in all together with the Regular 
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ly a grand total of 371,000 available, if they all pulled 
together, to meet outside agression and invasion. Assum¬ 
ing that the inevitable must happen again in India it will 
readily be seen that the deciding factor among the whole 
is the mere handful of 70,000 British Troops, many of 
whom nowadays are mere youths. This sprinkling of 
the British martial element is divided among 352 millions, 
all of whom would be led, irrespective of personal feelings 
or desire, by irresponsible fanatical and other leaders, to 
cut each others throats, immediately that small sprinkling 
of British element could be got rid of. It must be care¬ 
fully noted that the object aimed at is not so mucl to kill 
and outrage Europeans in India for the mere sake of 
racial feelings from an Asiatic versus European point of 
view ; the idea is that ridded of the presence of Christian 
infidels the old religious feuds could be revived and so 
Hindus would be free to slaughter the entire Mohammaden 
minority, or that the latter would be able to swell 
their numbers, by importation from over the borders, 
as they did in the past, and rid the earth of the idolatrous 
Hindus. 


This is no imagination. Speaking for Congress at the 
Round Table Conference on November 17th, 1931, Mr. 
Gandhi said: “ I would say emphatically that the whole 
of the Army in India should be disbanded if it does not 
under my control before I could possibly shoulder 
the burden of running the Government of India under 
the terrible handicaps under which we are labouring as 
a legacy of alien rule. I would take hold of Indians and 
train them as soldiers, and I would train them to be loyal 
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so loyal that they would at my command shoot 
anybody I desired them to shoot.” And this from a 
delegate to the Round Table Conference, who had wasted 
time professing to affect a settlement of communal 
differences, which but for the existence of British Troops 
would have deluged India in blood and shattered the 
foundations of her social life. Mr. Gandhi accepted that 
possibility and when questioned he said that the survivors 
of any given massacre after the withdrawal of British 
control would at least be “ free ” Indians. India must 
be free to sin and the price would be worth paying; Mr. 
Gandhi’s plan as is well known, is that the “ Army in 
India ” should be handed over to a Government of Indian 
Politicians who would also have control of the Police and 
Railways, and there are those who seemingly agree with 
him. What do you think? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

“ Arms ” Across the Frontier. 

No picture of India would be complete without 
something more than a passing reference to Afghanistan 
and the North-West Frontier Province. Afghanistan is, 
of course, an independent foreign territory, whilst the 
North-West Frontier Province is a portion of British India, 
yet the two might well be classed as one from a geographical 
and psychological point of view. 

Afghanistan is an independently ruled buffer state separ¬ 
ating India from Russia on its North-West side. An area of 
about 245,000 square miles, mainly mountainous, broken 
by deep gulleys, nullahs and valleys; on its North-east 
side it is crossed by the lofty ranges of the Hindu Kush 
which rises 24,000 feet high. Its population numbers 
about 9,000,000, and consists of a variety of races all of 
whom, with very few exceptions, are Sunni Mohammedans. 
The chief trade routes to India are through the Khyber 
Pass from Kabul to Peshawar (210 miles), and from 
Kandhar to Chaman (70 miles). The modern history of 
Afghanistan dates from about 1747 in which year the 
Durani Ministry was formed by Ahmed Khan. We shall 
see how it was through this treacherous territory that the 
ancient invasions of India took place and how, even in more 
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'hat these tribesmen and their allied co-religioniste 
clever, cunning and determined can be well illustrated 
by the manner in which they contrive to arm themselves 
without any expense, except maybe the cost of a life or 
two which counts nothing to them. 


§L 


From the time of the advent of the British Raj in 
India one of the most perplexing difficulties of Ad ministra¬ 
tion has been, how to prevent the smuggling of Arms and 
Ammunition across the North-West Frontier into Afghani¬ 
stan and the surrounding tribal districts. This haoitual 
smuggling of . Arms has no connection with any particular 
incident of unrest, as it is called to-day, although, of course, 
the activities of the smugglers increase when there is 
trouble on the Frontier ; the love for Arms of any kind 
is inherent in these fanatical tribesmen, and they will 
sell their souls for a gun of any kind ; once they have 
made up their minds on the subject no power on earth can 
devise means to outwit their cunning and many a simple 
i ommy l^s paid the penalty of imprisonment and worse 
for losing his Arms by neglect, only because his brain 
was no match for these wily customers. There have 
been many avenues and sources of supply from outside 
India itself, for years gun running was a favourite 
pastime via the Persian Gulf—a profitable, if risky, 
game and many an old tramp skipper, now Resting 
on his laurels and a comfortable competance derived from 
the business, could tell a few hair raising tales. In the 
80s and ’90s Germany, France and America all played a 
very important part in a systemised business of selling 
Arms to the various tribes via the Gulf, although, naturally, 
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Governments always repudiated any knowledge of 
this business ; this was easily proved after every impoi <.ant 
engagement or campaign on the North-West Fionfier, 
when the haul of confiscated Arms were examined and 
classified. The difficulties in the way of suppressing this 
trade are enormous, and the ingeniuty displayed by all 
concerned worthy of a higher cause, but notwithstanding 
the penalties and great risks there are still to be found 
men and business houses willing to take the consequences. 
The intriguing part of this phase of life on the North- 
West Frontier is, however, mainly concerned with the 
systematic theft of British (Service weapons in India 
and smuggling them across the Frontier via the various 
Passes despite the rigid surveillance that exists ; the 
ingenuity, subterfuges and craftiness displayed by these 
transfrontier thieves is simply astounding; besides being 
crafty in their methods of securing Arms these men are 
real craftsmen when it comes to patching up or making 
an unserviceable weapon useful and the writer doubts, 
despite their want of tools of precision and machinery, 
whether there are any artisans in the world that can beat 
them at this game. It will be readily understood that 
keeping the Army in India supplied with up-to-date 
modern weapons is no mean task; every soldier in India 
is always in a state of preparedness and due to constant 
training and climatic causes Arms wear out more quickly 
in peace time in India than elsewhere ; arms must con¬ 
stantly be replaced and ammunition expended, and this 
in the old days provided the opportunity for these smart 
rifle thieves. To go back seventy years ago in the days 

y" "He old Brown Bess and Smooth bore guns, when 
*fle thie 

>f the c 
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times these invasions have only been prevented 
»)Mthe maintainance of a strong Military Force in India. 
Since the beginning of British India, Afghanistan has 
always proved a thorn in the side of British Adminis¬ 
trators. Lord Roberts’ notable and spectacular 

march to Khandahar in 1880 stands prominently out. 
More recently again Afghanistan has been seriously 
disturbed internally by a series of disruptions affecting 
its own domestic relations, especially among its rulers. 
Abdul Rahman was sole ruler from 1881 to 1901, and was 
succeeded by his son Habibullah Khan who was assassinated 
in 1919; he in turn was succeeded by his brother, 
Amunullah Khan, who began a campaign against the 
British, but was forced to sue for peace. Owing to his 
infidelity, according to Mohammedan law, he was deposed 
in favour of the rebel leader, Habibullah Ghazi, and he 
also was soon defeated and Nadir Khan chosen leader in 

1929. 


<SL 


Now between Afghanistan and India proper, that is 
to say the Punjab, is the North-West Frontier Province, 
forming together an unparalleled combination of fanatical 
Mohammedanism. It comprises the five administrated 
districts of Dera Ismail Khan, Bannu, Kohat, Peshawar 
and Hazara, together with a number of small Indian 
States and Tribal Territory not forming part of British 
India, such as Malakand, Khyber, Kurram, Tochi, Tirah, 
Wano, Chitral, Dir, Swat and Waziristan, inhabited by 
countless fanatical clans, such as the Pathans, Afridis, 
Adam Khels, Zakka Khels, Bajuris, Orakzais, Usifzais, 
etc., all of whom are under the influence of their respective 
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^ Mullahs. Like Afghanistan, but more pronounced, 
this territory has been the scene or constant bloodshed 
arising from feudal disputes, clan quarrels, depredations 
and incursions into each other and British zones. . In 
1895 a mission was sent to quell disturbances in ChitraJ. 
In 1897/98 a force of 35,000 men under Sir William 
Lockhart was despatched into Tirah and is well remembered 
by old soldiers as The Tirah Campaign. - There have been 
several disturbances since the Great War and now again 
in 1933 the Frontier is almost ablaze. The present dis¬ 
turbance is reported to be the outcome of another “ Mad 
Mullah” who is said to be a Pretender to the Afghan 
throne but it is more than likely nothing more than an 
occasion to give trouble on the Frontier. Whatever be 
the exact cause it is entirely in keeping with the usual 
custom of these border tribes and once again points to 
the moral of an efficient neutral Army in India controlled 
by neither Hindu or Mohammedan, to keep these fanatics 
at bay and prevent their incursion into India where they 
would think nothing of cutting the throats of all and 
sundry including their co-religionists. Incidentally many 
of these Frontier quarrels are brought about by the machina¬ 
tions of malcontents in India, either for private gain or 
for political ends. Apart from that it is easy to see what 
might be the result of a combination between the 
Mohammedan hordes of Afghanistan and the North-West 
Frontier with those of India in an organized attack on then 
. lifelong foes, the Hindus. This factor cannot be ignored 
or overlooked in any settlement of India s future. Religion 
is India’s keynote ; it always has been and always 
will be. 
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the Mutiny peaceful conditions were restored there 
was not so much attention paid to the careful and definite 
disposal of obsolete and worn out weapons ; arms were 
exchanged and the old ones returned to store and as often 
as not disposed of as scrap. 


This scrap metal was sold in the Bazaar to Native 
dealers and was doubtless carefully picked over for impor¬ 
tant components and pieces' of arms. As time went on 
the authorities became somewhat alarmed to the possi¬ 
bilities and results of this slackness and an investigation 
was held which brought to light many serious and embarrass¬ 
ing, if at times humorous, situations. There is the 
incident of an official conducting this investigation dropping 
unconsciously on a rather nice garden walled in by a rather 
nicer looking railing outside the quarters of a subordinate ; 
his suspicions being aroused he discovered on examination 
that the uprights of the railing consisted of Gun Barrels; 
whether they were put there innocently or not, or to 
await a suitable opportunity for removal across the border 
was never discovered but each of those “ railings ” was 
worth a small fortune across the frontier. That discovery 
led to the adoption of more stringent and drastic methods 
of disposing of old arms but as will be seen the frontier 
thief was a match for them all. It was decided at one 
time that old and obsolete arms should be broken up and 
the proceeds sold as scrap, one method was to strip the 
rifle of all its components and to crush them under a 
steam hammer, the barrel itself being cut into pieces not 
longer than i| inches, and as the cutting was done by 
a steam cutter the effect was to compress the edges of 
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piece and so, as it was thought render them absolutely 
useless for any purpose other than scrap metal. This 
method was followed for several years with seemingly 
fairly good results, but lo, after one of the big campaigns 
on the North-West Frontier an apparent perfect specimen 
of a Service Rifle was discovered amongst the Arms con¬ 
fiscated from the Tribesmen. An attempt to trace this 
Rifle by its various numberings proved hopeless and it 
was therefore subjected to an expert examination when 
it was discovered that the barrel itself was made up of 
pieces about i inch long, most delicately dove-tailed 
into one another with such uncanny accuracy as to defy 
detection from casual examination; the rifling of the 
bore was perfect, each piece having been matched, grove 
to grove, and when the rifle was subjected to a firing 
test from a fixed tripod it gave a figure of merit equal to 
the standard prescribed for service purposes. Imagine 
the brains that could conceive and the hands that could 
carry out such a job; minus tools, minus machinery, 
minus measuring instruments, to say nothing of getting 
hold of the scrap and picking out suitable pieces, smuggling 
them maybe hundreds of miles across India, through the 
Frontier and the after patience involved in producing this 
Jig Saw Rifle. 

Incidentally the art of piecing broken guns and cannon 
together is apparently an ancient one among Asiatics. 
After the Chinese trouble of 1900 there was brought back 
to Lidia a Brass Cannonade of about 6 inch bore and 8 feet 
long which outwardly was a perfect piece, but when 
examined by an expert proved to have been made up of 
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ny pieces dove-tailed together in the same manner as 
the aforesaid rifle. This was only brought to light in the 
first place by taking an impression of the bore and it was 
only after scraping the exterior the joints were revealed 
as having been carefully concealed by filling in with brass 
and polished over. 


Many men who have soldiered in India, especially in 
the Punjab, will remember sleepless nights “ sleeping ” 
on the bolt of their rifle, and how it came to pass that the 
price of a bolt on the Frontier was eventually greater 
than that of a rifle minus a bolt for somehow or other 
this little component defied the Pathan rifle expert at the 
beginning and a .303m. rifle was naturally useless without 
its bolt. There is no denying the fact that one has to 
get up very early in the morning to outwit these expert 
dacoits which is hardly the name for them; given equal 
chances., z.e., brain versus brain, they will reduce western 
intelligence to a state of exasperation. Guards, Sentries, 
Picquets, rule of thumb precautions are nothing to them 
when they make up their mind to acquire something 
which they desire. 
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PART II. 

POLITICAL. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

Beginning of British History in India. 

The History of Ancient India through the dark ages 
is writ in tomes of antiquity and the half has never been 
told. It is not pleasant reading. It is a tale of constant 
strife and conquest between the two chief contending 
factions for supremacy, or safety — between Hindus and 
Mohammedans —and it is no good mincing matters, that 
is the plain issue to-day. It is a tale of intrigue, murder, 
rape and rapine, an orgy of looting, ravishing and killing, 
drunken riotous rites and revelries. For hundreds of 
years there was a procession of invaders and conquerors 
who either retired or were absorbed in the general melee. 
The conquerors were generally Afghans or Turks, followers 
of Mohammed who were, as now, intensely hostile to the 
idolatrous Hindus who they ruled as oppressive masters. 
This went on for centuries until Zahired-Din-Mohammed 
(he was called Baber the tiger for his fighting qualities) 
conquered India and founded the Moghul Empire in 1526. 
Although there had been many earlier attempts it was 
about that time that English pioneering traders began to 
arrive and started to rade near the coast. Adventurers 
of other nations also arrived and settled and their presence 
soon led to complications, matters were not easy for any 
of them, there was still continuous fightings and incursions 
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after a time those British and French pioneers found 
themselves taking sides, in opposition to each other, in 
the rivalries of the Indian Princes. Thus began the 
enmity between the English and French in India and the 
War that commenced in 1744. That war lasted for 
several years until in 1751 Clive defeated the French 
leader Duplex, at Arcot, and finally in 1761, Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Eyre) Coote won a decisive victory over 
the French General Lally and Pondicherry was starved 
into submission in Jannary 1761. 

Meanwhile responsibility for maintaining law and 
order was assumed by the British pioneers under formal 
authority , from the Moghul and later lest these pioneers 
should misuse their newly acquired power this responsibility 
was subsequently shared by the British Government in 
England. It was on December 31st, 1600, that Queen 
Elisabeth granted a Charter to certain English merchants— 
The Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading into the East Indies—that was the beginning of 
the official English entry into India, and the birth of 
“ The Honourable East India Company.” * From time to 
time die responsibility of the company became heavier 
and heavier until eventually it found itself controlling a 
really huge Empire. The primary object of the company 
was to establish trade relations between England and 
India and it cannot be gainsaid that it laid the foundations 
of that enormous import and export business between 
the two countries which has only been disturbed for the 
past three hundred years by such events as the Indian 

* The Company started with a capital of only £68,373 
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tiny (1857-1858) and the Great War (1914-1918) and 
its aftermath as witnessed by the world’s unrest during 
the past ten years. 


The subsequent history of events is of deep absorbing 
interest and without parallel in the history of the world, 
as from this small beginning sprang that unique arid 
marvellous machine, “ The British Raj,” a Government 
which protects all and sundry in the Indian Empire to-day, 
holding the scales level between 350,000,000 human beings 
of different Races and Creeds, irrespective of colour or 
caste. An experiment of a Nation in the making such 
as had never before been tried. Well might those early 
British settlers have adopted as their motto “ Heaven’s 
Light Our Guide ” which remains the motto on the British 
India Flag to this day. 


It is not to be assumed that the East India Company 
had it all its own way or that it had suddenly fallen into a 
bed of roses. The old hatred and enmity between the 
two principal opposing factions still existed—as it does 
to-day—there were still other invaders to contend with 
and the presence of the French and other Nationals added 
to the trouble, for as usual success had fostered enmity. 
The company had thus to face a continuous repetition of 
invasions, fightings, reverses and victories; it was viewed 
with natural jealousy, or appealed to for protection by 
one after another of the Princes who were constantly 
fighting wars of aggression among themselves. There 
was no other restraining authority but this British Company 
so it was constantly challenged by one or another. It 
must be remembered that these fightings were carried on 
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the British under what would be considered appalling 
conditions to-day, there were no modern weapons, no 
railways, no pith helmets, no khaki-drill clothing—the 
men were clothed in the old heavy cloth uniforms—the 
temperature was tropical, sanitation was unknown and 
such diseases as cholera, malaria, and other ills of the 
tropics had to be contended with. These campaigns, if 
they can be called such, afford serious food for reflection 
in the light of present day events for they give a vivid 
insight into the fanatical, diabolical and revengeful 
psychology of Asiatic victors over fallen foes. For instance 
Tippoo Sahib, who was Sultan of Mysore, planned vast 
schemes for the expulsion of those British pioneers, he 
was ultimately defeated by Wellesley, and slain in the 
capture of Musore in May, 1799. When General Harris 
reached Tippoo Sahib’s Palace, after the storming of 
Seringapatan by the British he discovered an emblematic 
musical organ in the form of a British Officer lying 
recumbent being mauled by an Indian Tiger. This 
figure it appears Tippoo Sahib had had made after one of 
his earlier victories and so he used to amuse himself and 
celebrate his victory by playing the organ (the mechanical 
musical part was inside the body of the wooden tiger) 
with his feet resting on the body of the fallen officer. The 
actual instrument is now at the Indian Section of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, London 
(see Frontispiece). 


There was another example of this devilish Asiatic 
revengeful temperament when Suraj-ud-Dowlah, Nawab 
of Bengal, attacked Fort William (Calcutta) in June, 1756, 
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d the city after two day’s fighting, whereupon 
occurred the tragedy known as the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
A hundred and forty-six British prisoners were confined 
in a dungeon 22 feet square with only two small windows 
for ventilation, of these only twenty-three escaped alive ; 
it must be carefully noted that the average shade tempera¬ 
ture of Calcutta is 112 degrees in the month of June. The 
author has seen it much hotter than that. This outrage 
was subsequently avenged by Lord Clive, when he defeated 
the Nawab at Plassey in June, 1757, and practically created 
Bengal a British Province. 

In spite of all these unrestful happenings the East 
India Company continued of indubitable purpose to 
restore order and establish peaceful trade relations and 
so we find them settled down building the Indian Empire 
until by about the middle of the nineteenth century all 
India had been absorbed into the British Empire, partly 
as British India and partly under its protected Princes in 
their Indian States. 

In 1857 the peace was broken by the great Indian 
Mutiny for which many motives have been assigned. 
The spread of education, the appearance of mechanical 
transport, railways, the telegraph wire all indicated to 
ignorant Indian minds the determination of the devilish 
intruders to substitute an English civilization. The 
numerous dethroned Rajas were smarting under recent 
defeats and the army had become unbalanced by a sense 
of its own importance ; to all this accumulated inflamma¬ 
tory material was added the incredible oversight (probably 
due to the ignorance of Indian faiths by new comers) 
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authorities in greasing the cartridges for the Enfieli 
Ifle with cow’s and pig’s fat. The top of the cartridge 
had to be bitten off between the teeth. Whatever the 
cause and the consequences the Mutiny depicts again 
uncontrolled Asiatic mentality, British officers were foully 
murdered and the dying bodies of women and children 
were left to rot in addition to which they were thrown 
into wells—hence the Well of Cawnpore. The Mutiny 
was in no sense universal and was practically confined 
to Bengal, the Central Provinces and the Punjab. Even 
in the affected areas the great mass of the people stood 
neutral, helping in many cases British Troops and other 
fugitives with food and shelter or, waiting with the 
immemorial patience of the East to accept the yoke of 
the new conquerors—as they will do to-day if the time 
comes. The Mutiny was quickly subdued, the Indian 
Princes stood loyal and with the arrival of fresh troops 
from England matters assumed a more normal course. 


<§L 


After the Mutiny the Crown took over the whole 
responsibility for the administration of the Indian Empire 
and so on September xst, 1858, the East India Company 
ceased to exist; since then and for the past seventy-five 
years stability in India has been secured by the main* 
tainance of the Pax Britannica. A Secretary of State was 
appointed and the Imperial system was completed when 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India on 
January 1st, 1877. The Proclamation has been called 
the Magna Charta of the Indian peoples in its policy of 
political justice and religious toleration. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

India since the Mutiny—The War—Some Results. 

From 1858 onward till the outbreak of the Great 
War India settled down to an era of comparative quietude, 
gradually progressing and developing into one of the finest 
products of the British Empire, albeit that much remained 
to be done, considering its past history. Railways, Roads, 
Irrigation, Sanitation, Buildings, Ancient Monuments, 
etc., all receiving their due attention at the hands of 
eminent Administrators and Engineers with their quota 
of finance. 

Here are some facts. The country has been opened 
up and linked together by a wonderul Railway system and 
over 40,000 miles of line is now open for traffic. Most of 
the systems are State owned, but some are leased to 
companies. Travelling rates are very low and third class 
passengers travel on an average for about four miles for 
the equivalent of a penny. 

Nearly £100,000,000 has been spent in State irrigation, 
immense tracts of waste land have been reclaimed, especially 
in Northern India. The annual value of the crops raised 
amount to over one and a quarter times of the amount 
spent on the work. 
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'^Approximately 600,000 miles of telegraph wire and 
cable has been laid. 


India comes second to the United Kingdom in its 
volume of sea-borne trade which nearly equals that of 
Canada and Australia combined. Among its principal 
exports are, raw cotton and cotton goods approximately 
£40,000,000. Jute £33,000,000. Food, grains, rice, wheat 
tea and oil seeds nearly £55,000,000; 67 per cent, was 
carried in ships flying the British Flag; during the period 
under review in this Chapter India’s foreign maritime 
trade rose from £60,000,000 to the astounding figure of 
£450,000,000 and this under British rule and guidance. 


It is true that there has been trouble from outside 
sources in the shape of constant incursions of the tribal 
clans on the North-West Frontier which, with Afghanistan, 
is India’s chief defence against Russian invasion—and 
even in pre-War days there was always a Russian bogey. 
Internally, however, India remained quiet and undisturbed 
even in face of the spirit, of what has since become 
prominently known as Political unrest; that spirit ger¬ 
minated over twenty-five years ago in Urban India the 
total population of which is represented by 33 of India’s 
353 millions total population and had no bearing, so to 
speak, on India’s every day life. Apart from such 
unrest there is little to chronicle of a serious character if 
we except the Tirah campaign of 1897, the Tibet Picnic 
and the part that India took in the South African War. 


August, 1914, and the subsequent events of the Great 
War, however, left their indelible marks on India, as they 
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p/fyaone in all other countries of the world, and, in many 
respects those events can be justly blamed for aiding and 
abetting irresponsible malcontents and agitators in Urban 
India and for upsetting the minds of its younger generation. 
The declaration of war on August 14th, 1914, found India 
prepared from a military standpoint for almost any 
emergency then considered likely to arise. Its Army — 
thanks to Lord Kitchener—of picked and trained to the 
teeth British and Indian troops, was ready and prepared 
for any trouble. Thanks, also to the now historical 
dispute between the late Lord Curzon, then Viceroy of 
India, and the late Lord Kitchener, then Commander- 
in-Chief, there was in store in Indian Arsenals such a 
reserve as had never before been dreamed of. It will 
be sufficient to say here that Kitchener had Russia in 
mind, but the part that reserve Indian ammunition 
played in the dark early days of the war has never been 
sufficiently realised or credit placed where it was due. 


<SL 


Events as is well known proceeded very quickly as 
soon as War was declared and the response made by India 
to the needs of the Empire was sufficient testimony to 
her then pride in the British connection. Long before 
December 1914 India was denuded of the cream of her 
trained Army—British and Indian—altogether 80,000 
British and 2x0,000 Indian Officers and men had left for 
Mesopotamia, Egypt and France and at one time there 
was only a garrison of 15,000 British troops left in the 
whole Peninsula. In addition many trained and 
experienced Indian Civil Servants as well as business 
men with an accumulated knowledge of India, its peoples 
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5a^>languages, had joined the Colours. Alas many of 
those gallant men fell in the first few months’ fighting. 
The immediate result of this sudden exodus was that 
the composition of the British element in India changed 
in the twinkling of an eye, so to speak, from men who 
knew the country like a book, to raw inexperienced 
strangers, of whom not one in a thousand knew two con¬ 
secutive words of “ The Bat ” (old Tommies name for 
their Hindustani). The Army was replaced by Territorials 
from England, and other posts were filled up by importing 
C.3 and other categories, all alike knowing nothing of 
the languages or psychology of the various Indian races 
with whom they intermingled from Tuticorin to Quetta. 
This is Written with every respect for those who did their 
duty during the War by holding the Flag in all parts 
of the Empire and especially those who did duty in India. 
They were not responsible for their ignorance and in¬ 
experience, and theirs was not always a pleasant job. 
Alas, too, many of those brave men found their graves 
far, far from home. 


The outstanding result of all this was that India was 
left with a handful of experienced Administrators and 
their Indian Staffs, togeth with such few trained officers 
and men of the original Army who for one reason or 
another remained to carry on British traditions and inculcate 
them into the minds of the new comers as best they could. 
As soon as the War was well in progress the Bazaars hummed 
with rumours of British reverses and defeats, sometimes 
credit for victory was given and the prestige of the British 
Raj went up and down like the degrees on a thermometer. 
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peoples of India respect a victor, whether friend or fb*£ 
n the whole India was calm but there were frequent alarms 
and bewilderment. There was trouble in the Punjab from 
whence the majority of the trained troops had been taken, 
and the province was disturbed for some months by 
murders, dacoites, robberies and the reckless use of fire¬ 
arms and explosives, it is not surprising that the wily 
agitator took full advantage of the position created by this 
abnormal state of affairs to further his plans and machina¬ 


tions. The British newcomers were strangers in a strange 
land and it is not difficult to understand why they fraternised 
more readily with the menial Indian than had been the 
wont of the older and more experienced hand. It was 
then that that hitherto almost sacred word “ Sahib ” lost 
something of its former deep respectful significance and 
reverence. It is not of course intended to impi' that all 
those whose lot it was to be in India during' the V/ar 
succumbed to the temptation of Asiatic plausibility but 
it will be understood that the opportunities thus placed 
in the hands of crafty and unscrupulous agitators were 
made the most of and had their after affect. 


One aspect of this part of India’s history and its sub¬ 
sequent bearing on the so-calW political unre t cannot 
be overlooked. It is not propc ed to enter on a digression 
as to the wisdom of employing Asiatic troops in European 
fields of war, but much capital has been made out of the 
fact that Indian troops were so employed and that 
“ Indians ” were considered good enough to face such a 
powerful European Army as Germany’s and to come 
to England’s aid in her hour of peril. No man has a 
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;c#££r respect and admiration for the Indian Army than 
author who has served side by side with them for 
many years, there is no braver or more fearless fighter 
than the trained Sepoy and Sowar, and the Indian Officer 
has no peer in facing death in a hand to hand fight, but it 
is not these men who prate of equality or the deeds of 
their forefathers. Their motto is “ Sircar-ka-Hukhum ” 
(it is the Government’s order: we obey), the irony of 
the claim for equality based on these men’s deeds lies in 
the fact that it comes from the agitators who themselves 
come from Provinces and classes which normally do not, 
and cannot by reason of mentality and physique, contribute 
a single soldier to the Indian Army ; provinces and classes 
which contain within them those debased groups who at 
the call of the agitator provide weaklings whose only 
knowledge of weapons are their use for the foul purpose 
of assassination of defenceless men and women behind 
their backs. Yet Mr. Gandhi would be satisfied with 
nothing less than the supreme control of the Army (British 
and Indian) in India. 


<SL 


The Indian Army did noble work on all fronts during 
the War and suffered casualities as follows: Killed or 
died, 73,432; Wounded, 84,715. In 1911 the right to 
receive the Victoria Cross was extended to the Indian 
Army and several of its numbers proved their gallantry 
and devotion by earning the coveted decoration. 
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Commissions and Omissions. 


Although India has been so very prominent, politically, 
in the eyes of the whole world for several years past it is 
astonishing—notwithstanding all that has been written 
and said on the subject by those who do know and those 
who profess to know—what little is still known about the 
real India by the general public and even by many so-called 
leaders who are dabbling in its future. So far the object 
of this book has been to present in a simple and concise 
form a series of informative articles—an analysis of its 
features, peoples, religions, difficulties and problems. 
In doing so it has been considered best to avoid reference 
to political matters except in certain instances where the 
connection was obvious. 

In view of all that has happened in India during the 
past twelve years and what is happening there to-day— 
for despite the sterner measures adopted by Lord 
Willingdon and all the assurances from Whitehall that 
terrorism has been suppressed we have it on the authority 
of the Governor of Bengal that the menace of terrorism 
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iat Province is so grave that no single Department or 
Service could be left to cope with it—it behoves everyone 
who has any respect for Law and Order and for the 
differences between right and wrong to acquaint them¬ 
selves with the facts of India’s inherent complications 
and unsoluble problems. Not to do so would be criminal. 
The responsibility for what is happening in India to-day 
and for the inevitable appalling future bloodshed lies very 
heavily on the shoulders of every man and woman in 
England. They, and not men with axes to grind, are the 
trustees of this grave and one-time glorious heritage of 
England; that responsibility cannot be evaded by ignor¬ 
ance ! It is an appalling scandal that despite its Viceroy 
with all his powers ; despite its eleven Governors ; despite 
its Commander-in-Chief, and despite its army of officials, 
some parts of India and many of its peoples, particularly 
hybrid youths, still remain under the subde calculating, 
hypnotic spell of Mr. Gandhi and his co-conspirators who, 
unfortunately, include many who profess to be Englishmen 
and English women. 


How many Members of Parliament know anything 
at all about the real India except what they may have 
read or maybe seen from a Tourist Car? It is true that 
there are a few but so ignorant were they of India that 
seven of their number were despatched there to learn the 
truth, or more tersely put “ ona mission to square, if they 
could, the Indian Political Circle ” and this notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that there is, in Whitehall, an India Office 
with a Secretary of State with all its Staff, costing 
hundreds of thousands of pounds to be up-to-date on 
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affairs. Now these seven politicians were sent 
to India: 


“ To enquire into the working of the system of 
Government, the growth of education, and the develop¬ 
ment of representative institutions in British India 
and matters connected therewith.” 


Mark you, “ To enquire into the growth of education,” 
when r .i the time it was well known and on record that 
less tkan 14 per cent, of India’s huge population could 
read or write in any knov/n language. The total cost of 
this Statutory Commission was £80,000,* and its only 
result, the issue of two blue books, the contents of which 
have been practically ignored, for Sir John Simon 
stated “ that no Member of the Government had held 
any communication with him, publicly or privately, on 
any Indian question from the day that his report was 
signed.” That was, of course, before the formation of 
the National party, of which Sir John is now a member. 
The point, however, remains, what was the necessity for 
any Statutory Commission at all? In the first Volume 
of its report the Commission state, “ we travelled about 
7,000 miles in India on this preliminary visit which was 
mainly devoted to mastering the elements of the situation” 
So mastering the elements of the situation and compiling 
a book thereon, every word and figure of which could 

* According to Volume 1, Survey, of the Statutory Commission 
Report, the cost of the Commission was estimated to be about 
-£146,000 but Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India stated 
thut the total cost to the British Exchequer was £80,000 (Vida Daily 
Popertf Decevibar 14th, 1931). 
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been compiled in the India Office from records 
available, cost the taxpayers of England £40,000. 


It is noteworthy of the political mindedness of the 
Commission that this volume of its report which is entitled 
“ Survey ” while running into four hundred pages of 
closely printed matter, dismisses the intricate communal, 
religious and social problems of the people of India in 
the mere space of eighty pages, and even here is careful 
to refrain from giving a too vivid impression of the thraldom 
of the people from these causes. The remainder of the 
book 4 4 Survey ” is entirely political, and in this way the 
Commission mastered die elements of the situation. 


Part II. of the Commission’s report is entitled 
“ Recommendations,” and its production, apparently, cost 
another £40,000. Litde can be said for this part, since the 
whole report has practically been ignored ; time and politics 
alone can tell what will become of these recommendations. 
The only tiling of importance that emerged was that Mr. 
Macdonald, in winding up the Round Table Conference, 
announced that it had been decided (as if the outcome 
of the deliberations of the Conference) to constitute the 
North-West Frontier Province as a Governor’s Province 
and to create Sind as a separate Province apart Lorn 
Bombay. The credit for this momentous announcement 
must be divided since the necessity for these adminis¬ 
trative alterations was well known years before any Com¬ 
mission or the Conference was thought of. 

As is now well known the Round Table Conference 
assembled in London in 1930 was inaugurated with 
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iderable pomp and ceremony, and delegates of all 
colours and all shades of opinion, representing com¬ 
munities of all classes in India, attended at the cost of 
considerable time and expense. The Conference held 
two desultory sessions involving for all the delegates two 
long journeys to and from India. The nett result of all 
this inconvenience and expense (the cost to the British 
Exchequer must be fabulous) is best summed up in the 
following sentence taken from the Royal message to the 
delegates on the termination of their labours on December 
ist, 1931. The sentence speaks of 
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“ The difficulties brought to light by close examination 
of the great task to which you set your hands last year” 

so the total result of the Statutory Commission labours, 
added to those of two Round Table Conferences, which 
has cost the country immense sums of money was to bring 
to light difficulties which everyone who knew India was 
well aware of and which any intelligent schoolboy can 
grasp by reading this little book. 

Now what are those difficulties and of what object 
do they stand in the way ? Difficulties that were so suddenly 
brought to light and at so great a cost, difficulties dis¬ 
covered after over three hundred years of British connection 
and after the experience of hundreds of thousands of 
Britishers in India. 


Put as concisely as possible they are as follows. Here 
is a country—the Indian Empire—with all its physical 
and tropical peculiarities containing a population of 
over 350 million people of mixed races and religions, 
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ly credulous, superstitious and excitable to a degree 
unknown and unrealised in Western Countries. 

In the first place the peoples comprising these 350 
million souls are not in any sense a united Nation far 
from it—merely suffering from the oppression of alien 
rule. As pointed out elsewhere they are a conglomeration 
of races so varied in origin that in spite of centuries of 
close association they still maintain their individual separate 
racial characteristics, quite apart from their religious 
differences by which they are divided and sub-divided 
into innumerable antagonistic parties. 


(x) 68 per cent. Hindus who are themselves divided 
into 2,500 different groups, consisting of the 
oppressed and their oppressors, the ostracised 
and the consociates, vis., Castes and Outcastes, 
yet all of whom in combination are definitely 
antagonistic from fanatical religious motives to 

(2) 21 per cent. Mohammedans who too, not altogether 

in harmonious agreement, owing to divisions 
into Sects, are similarly but more defiantly 
antagonistic from opposite fanatical religious 
motives, to the above Hindus, and 

(3) 11 per cent, others of divers races and beliefs who 

whilst differing and disagreeing from both of 
the above in toto are fairly indifferent to them 
as long as they are allowed to live in peace. 


The whole of the above are then further sub-divided 
into Urban and Rural communities who, apart from which 
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above religious categories they fit into, have, as a 
rule nothing in common. 


The Urbanites number, approximately 33 million, or 
say about 10 per cent, of the total population, and of these 
a relatively small proportion has been educated in part 
according to Western ideas and codes ; in the process some 
of them have been so altered by Occidentalism that they 
can scarcely be called Asiatics any longer. Long associa¬ 
tion in Cities like Calcutta and Bombay with Europeans, 
British Administrations and Missionaries have gradually 
made this type a semi-European and he has imbibed 
all the faults and failings of European psychology 
and very few of its virtues. The mentality of this type 
can best be summed up in its pride of adding “ Failed 
B.A.” after its name when applying for a post or writing 
to superiors. 

Now it was originally from this almost negligible 
proportion of India’s population that the cry for political 
independance arose; the reason being that a benign 
British Raj had thrown open the doors of Western educa¬ 
tion without discrimination, to a far greater number of 
Indian youths than could be absorbed in the process of 
the development of the Indian Empire along Western 
iueas—if ever that was intended to be the final goal. The 
result of all this was that cities like Calcutta and Bombay 
and a few of the more important in the Mofussil soon 
became overcrowded with a steadily growing number of 
semi-educated and discontented Babus (Clerks) for whom 
there weic no posts, especially pensionable ones. From 
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beginning it is not difficult to follow the trend of 
events during the past thirty years; how men of this 
semi-educated class formed the vanguard of a discon¬ 
tented faction of Urban society and how the more astute 
among them—needless to say principally from the over 
bearing priestly class—found a welcome opportunity to 
become leaders and gain notoriety. 


It will be obvious that the original problem was created 
by the continuous and systematic education on British 
lines of an increasing and excessive number of youths, 
mainly city lads with Asiatic mentalities and outlooks, 
far beyond the requirements of Indian Government 
Service or of the Europeanised Indian labour market. 


From the time of its inception up to about thirteen 
years ago the movement for emancipation steadily gained 
ground and, not surprising in a country of such credulity 
and superstition gradually grew in numbers. It is, how¬ 
ever, safe to say that the masses of India’s ^eeming popula¬ 
tions knew nothing whatever about it and would have 
cared less if they had ; it must be remembered that over 
7° per cent, of them are agriculturists, living in villages 
rar remote from the cities and railways and their only 
concern is what their land will produce. The idea that 
he could hold any opinion on political matters—even if 
he understood what the word politics meant—or affect 
the Government of the country in any way is entirely 
foreign to the simple mind of the Indian Ryot for, like his 
brother the Sepoy, his motto is “ Sircar ka hukham ” 
(What the Government—of the day—says goes). As 
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jeady pointed out Indians respect a victor, friend or foe, 
and they are therefore liable to shift their loyalty as occasion 
demands; their instinct lies not in self-governing in¬ 
stitutions but in their dependence and faith in the power 
and justness of such rulers as have proved fit, by overcoming 
others, to protect them from the aggression and mis-rule 
of the weaker party. Incidentally, as already observed, 
they are not averse to a quid, pro quo and in the event of 
trouble they will generally sit on the fence at the outset 
joining the winning side later. 


During the period of its incubation the movement 
met with the usual spirit of British toleration and justice 
albeit there were some very ugly incidents and episodes 
which had to be met with firm and stern measures. It 
will be as well to pass these over and come to the first 
measures of concession —placation would be a more suitable 
and correct term — when the Montagu- Chelmsford Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1919, was introduced. This Act 
devised a system of incorporating Indians into the Govern¬ 
ment of the Country that became known as Dyarchy, to 
explain this system and its workings would need volumes, 
but some idea of its intention can be gained by quoting 
from its authors, they said at the outset — 


“ No further development is possible unless we are 
going to give the people of India some responsibility 
for their own Government. The process will begin 
in local affairs which we have long since intended and 
promised to make over to them: the time has come 
for advance also in some subjects of provincial concern ; 
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md it will proceed to the complete control of pro¬ 
vincial matters, and thence, in due course of time 
and subject to the proper discharge of Imperial res¬ 
ponsibilities to the control of matters concerning all 
India.” 


Legislative Councils were accordingly set up in the 
Provinces to which representative members were 
voted by the various communities; it is, however, 
to be carefully noted that owing to what was then decided 
to be insuperable difficulties it was found possible to 
confer the franchise on only io per cent, of the population 
of whom, in the circumstances and under the conditions, 
3 per cent, were illiterate and who practically did not 
know for whom or for what they were voting. This experi¬ 
ment of incorporating representatives of the mixed races 
in India into its Government, an experiment based on 
Western Parliamentary ideas and as a makeshift to suit 
the then political situation, was the signal for all that has 
happened in India since, the system bristled with difficulties 
of its own making in addition to the inherent complications 
of India which were brought so prominently to light at the 
Round Table Conferences. To tire Asiatic mind it 
indicated weakness and when that is displayed in the East 
it is time to put up the shutters. The Act of 1919 pleased 
no one, it created divided responsibility and placed British 
Politicians in an abusrd position for their pains in evolving 
the scheme and left British Administrators on the spot 
in the most awkward and impossible positions; above all 
it relit that spirit of fanatical antagonism between Hindus 
and Mohammedans for they both feared that the opposite 
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side would gain too much power. The upshot of it all 
was that inflamed by misrepresentations deliberately 
concocted with the object of achieving the purpose, this 
band of India’s politicians in embyro, Hindu and 
Mohammedan, joined hands in a common enmity, but for 
entirely different reasons, to the new system of Govern¬ 
ment and to the British Raj in particular. The same Hindu, 
the same Mohammedan mentality which despite Western 
associations knows no change. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Sugar on the Wall. 

Although he had been on the boards for many years 
previously Mr. Gandhi’s real opportunity to stir up trouble 
did not come until it was evident that the Montague- 
Chelmsford Government of India Act of 1919 had failed 
to appease the malcontents. In other words, it was not 
what Mr. Gandhi and his co-conspirators wanted; it 
was then that he started to fill the bill as a Star performer 
with his organized agitations for passive resistance, non- 
co-operation, hartels and boycotts; then began that 
period of defiance, anarchy, rebellion and massacre the 
details of which are only too well known. Mr. Gandhi, 
with his machinations, theatrical performances and 
impossible demands, has been too frequently in the public 
eye to need any advertisement here, but it is necessary 
to refer to his methods and demands, and his right to 
make such demands, and what lies behind them. 

The results Mr. Gandhi has achieved, and the methods 
by which he has achieved them is best illustrated by the 
following parable which was used by a loyal Indian to 
describe Gandhi’s policy and methods. 

“ Christ met the Devil in the bazaar and rebuked 
him for behaving badly. The Devil replied that on 
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been so good and as he said 
this he picked up a sweetmeat off the counter and 
rubbed it on the wall. A fly saw the sweet and settled 
on it, a lizard saw the fly and ate it, a cat saw the lizard 
and killed it. A British soldier with his dog was 
passing and his dog killed the cat, the owner of the cat 
killed the dog and the British private killed the owner 
of the cat. In less than no time there was chaos and 
troops had to be called upon to quell the riot that 
ensued. The Devil turned to Christ and said, ‘ Did 
you hear that awful commotion ? I wonder what was 
the cause of it ?’ ” 

Apart from Mr. Gandhi this is a very good illustration 
of all that is necessary to bring about chaos and massacre 
in an Indian Bazaar at a moment’s notice. 

Mr. Gandhi has been putting the sugar on the wall 
for some years now and by this time my readers must have 
formed the opinion that he and his co-agitators stand out 
as self-accused arch-conspirators and assassinators in an 
unparalleled attempt to overthrow the forces of Law and 
Order. To hoodwink the world in their pose of Indian 
patriots with their parrot cry of Swraj —India for the 
Indians—a record of all the events since Mr. Gandhi 
started to put the sugar on the wall, would now occupy 
nearly as much space as would an index of the Gods of 
Hinduism. They have developed stage by stage in 
consonance with Asiatic mentality as exemplified by sullen 
murmurings, subtle defiance, open rebellion to anarchy 
and massacre, all in the pre-British-Indiastereotypedforin. 
All this has been met, partly from that British sense of 
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ce to do the right thing, partly from that un-British 
quality of fear (but, principally, from ignorance) by a 
spirit of placation, or to put it more bluntly, tolerance run 
mad. Promises of emancipation, offers of future 
independance, call it what you like, have been answered 
by an utter disregard and defiance of the law. 


While Mr. Gandhi has been putting the sugar on the 
wall history has been writing alongside it. What has 
resulted from the Montague-Chelmsford Government of 
India Act 19x9? As has already been pointed out this 
Act professed, and was honestly so intended (even if it 
were drawn up in ignorance) to be a step towards India’s 
ultimate goal; true the system of dyarchy it introduced 
bristled with difficulties of its own making but had the true 
spirit of fellowship prevailed, had both Hindus and 
Mohammedans been sincere in their desire for the attain¬ 
ment of a united India they might have found the means 
to overcome the difficulties of the beginning of a self- 
governing India; at any rate they would then have been 
freely able, and with clean hands, to demand that greater 
measure of independence which the Act of 19x9 fore¬ 
shadowed. 


But what was to be expected in a country in which it 
was found possible to give the franchise only to 10 per 
cent, (of which a half were admittedly illiterate) out of a 
mixed population of India’s then 319 millions? ; and that 
percentage composed solely of those Urban classes 
who have been referred to by a well-known travelled 
Indian gentleman as the victims of a hybrid culture. 
What of the difficulty of attempting to franchise any pro- 
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of the present 353 millions in India 
^imagine the task, people who have to be literally sieved to 
find the small percentage of 14 intelligent enough to be able 
to read or understand a voting paper in their own language. 
People who have to select, or get others to select tor thorn, 
their candidate by means of drawings on the voting paper to 
illustrate their candidate’s calling. An umbrella meaning, 
“ go and so ” who is a seller of umbrellas. In a country 
where usury, bribery and corruption among certain classes 
are almost inherent features it is not surprising that voters 
are deliberately misled and coerced into voting for some¬ 
body other than their choice. Very often the illiterates 
do not know either for what, or for whom, they aie voting 
and ask the Polling Officer to record their mark for, say, 
Mr. A or Mr. B. They are often not intelligent enough 
to understand where the Polling Officer puts the. mans. for 
them and yet it is now proposed to extend this farcical 
franchise to other still more uneducated people? 
This is not imagination, and evidence that is being 
given before the Select Committee on the White Paper 
prove it to be a fact. 

It will surely be apparent to the most simple reader 
that attempting to confer the franchise upon 353 million 
people under such 1 circumstances, even if the fanatical 
religious conditions did not exist must tend to place the 
polftical strings into the hands, as it did under the 1919 
Act, of some of the more unscrupulous agitators. Allow¬ 
ing’ that even 50 per cent, of the proposed electorate 
were educated from an Asiatic standard rather than from a 
Western point of view and that they were Nationally 
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^equal as a race, separated by religion only, by what 
stretch of imagination can it be suggested that we should 
assume responsibility for introducing any kind of experi¬ 
mental Government for them without the consent of the 
other 50 per cent. As matters stand the agitators and 
embyro politicians on both sides are determined to juggle 
with the situation, at the instance of less than 10 per cent, 
of the inhabitants to evolve some wild cat scheme (“ any ” 
would be more appropriate) whereby a fraction of the 
community will be enabled to rule the remaining 90 per 
cent, whose only desire is to be allowed to remain in peace 
and till their land. 


What have these arch-conspirators and paid agitators 
done for India ? What happened at Cawnpore ? 
Cawnpore is one of the thirty-three cities in India 
with a population of over 100,000, 243,755 to be 
exact, about equal to that of Portsmouth ; Cawnpore is 
the chief manufacturing city in Mofussil India (United 
Province) noted for its cotton and woollen mills and 
extensive trade in hides and skins. Peaceful on the 
whole but reminiscent of the 1857 Mutiny with its “Well 
of Cawnpore.” In December, 1928, Mr. Saunders, 
the Assistant Superintendent of Police there, was murdered 
outside his office by one Bhagat Singh (the name implies 
a Sikh) who escaped at the time but was arrested the 
following April in the act of throwing live bombs among 
the legislators at Delhi. His own countrymen, mind you. 

The man was subsequently tried, sentenced and hung 
despite Mr. Gandhi’s appeal to the Viceroy to save him 
and at once there was an uproar. Mr. Gandhi accused 
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‘ Viceroy of using brute force and his colleague, Pandit 
Jewahir Lai Nerhu stated that there would be a good many 
more Baghit Singhs before India attained her goal. As 
soon as the news reached Cawnpore—remember that 
Cawnpore is not a Sikh community—that Bhagat Singh 
had paid the penalty the Congress Wallahs proceeded 
through the main streets demanding an Hartel, i.e., a 
day of mourning necessitating the closing of shops, business 
premises, etc., as a protest against his execution. In their 
procession to attain their “ peaceful ” end these Congress 
Wallahs broke windows, tore up rails and damaged property 
all round and in the twinkling of an eye the parable of 
Christ and the Devil repeated itself. Mohammeaans 
refused to close their shops at the dictate of the Hindu 
crowd, fighting ensued everywhere, old men and old 
women were slain outright and young girls were ravished 
and s lain in the act; shops were looted, Mohammedan 
Mosques and Hindu Temples alike were demolished 
The people fled in their thousands; the forces at hand 
were insufficient to quell the disorder and the authorities, 
to put it mildly, were handicapped by excessive caution 
in the light of what censure, or worse, they might receive 
at the hands of the Politicians as had happened to others in 
similar circumstances. This is a true picture and plainly 
illustrates the brotherly love that has existed from time 
immemorable, exists to-day, and always will exist between, 
not only, Mohammedans and Hindus, but amongst the 
various Castes of Brahmanism themselves, especially 
between the Hindu Priests and the great army of untouch¬ 
ables whom Mr. Gandhi and his co-conspirators profess 
to love so much. 
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to what the Untouchables themselves say about 
it. The words are not mine ; they formed the subject 
of a Petition which was presented to the Statuary Com¬ 
mission by the Untouchables of the Jullundar Division. 
It reads: 

“ We do not believe in the Hindu religion, nor do 
we hold it in high esteem. We do not desire to keep 
any social or political contact with the Caste Hindus 
who think that they are polluted by our mere touch, 
or even by the casting of our shadows on them, though 
they endeavour to count us with them so that they 
may enjoy greater rights at our expense. In the name 
of humanity and the British sense of justice we beseech 
you to take such steps as you deem necessary so that 
our vast community may no longer be denied the 
natural rights of the citizens of the British Empire and 
be not left at the mercy of the Hindu tyrants.” 

These are momentous words ; an heart cry from one 
section of the community not to be thrown to the dogs of 
Brahmanical priestcraft yet they have been deliberately 
ignored by the visionaries who are determined to carry 
out their schemes. 

More recently, a responsible member of the Bengal 
community has openly stated that if the White Paper did 
not give his community all it desired the revolutionary 
and terrorist movement would become worse. He 
admitted, in other words, that terrorism would not 
necessarily be levelled against the British Raj but against 
the Government of the day, any Government, that they, 
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Bengalis did not like or approve of, that is to say any 
Government that did not give them the control over their 
diametrically opposed religious neighbours. This is the 
attitude adopted by all the various bodies, races, and 
communities in India to-day despite all argument to 
the contrary ; it definitely proves beyond cavil that there 
is no form of Government that can be devised that will 
satisfy any one community in India let alone them all. 
Yet all these happenings and forecasts of worse to come 
seem only to stiffen the determination of some 
politicians to try the experiment of placing the fate of 
350 million people in India, who are not National in any 
sense of the word, in the hands of a small lawless minority 
w'ho are determined to drive out British traders, to repudiate 
the British debt, to eliminate the last British Administrator, 


to destroy the last British soldier, to secede from the 
Empire and leave history to repeat itself. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 




Liberty or License. 

Although the Political situation as it is in India to-day 
may be said to be partly our fault and partly our mis¬ 
fortune, how much have we to be ashamed of? 
Summarised the situation is due to: 

x. The tremendous natural increase in the population 
of India. For example, 33,000,000 during the decade 
between the census of 1921 and 1931. Merely a contri¬ 
butory factor. 

2. The inherent racial and religious antagonism of 
the various peoples who inhabit the Peninsula, many of 
whom have little right—one more than the other—to 
the National designation of Indians and only shelter 
under its cloak when it suits their purpose. 

3. The manifest, glaring, inherent, fanatical and anti¬ 
thetical antagonism which exists between the Hindus and 
the Mohammedans. 

4. The oppression of that vast community of outcaste 
Hindus, known as Untouchables, by their parasitical 
brethren the Brahman Priests. 

5. The education on Western lines, without judicious 
selection, of far too many urban youths for professions 
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^ewhich they, as a body, are mentally and physically 
unfitted, and, the failure of schismatic Christianity to make 
any spiritual headway, or real Christian impression on 
the masses, the whiles it has wasted its human and financial 
energy, maybe unconsciously, in producing that type of 
youth who has been the chief mover in all the recent 
trouble in India. 


§L 


6. The lack of opportunities and dearth of suitable 
posts for those who survive. 

7. The desire to rid the country of the British—not 
because they are British—or any other intervening power 
tha t stand in the way of a continuance of 3 and 4. It is 
admitted that any neutral Government in India would 
meet with the same opposition. 


8. The dreams of a few idealists that without any 
outside intervening power India would reach her Utopia. 


9. The break, during the War of 1914-1918, in the 
continuity of trained pre-War British material and element 
in India whose places were perforce filled sub-pro-tem by 
novices so far as knowledge of India and its peoples were 
concerned. 

10. The world-wide aftermath of the War which 
affected all Nations. 

10. The opportunities that 9 and 10 gave to the arch¬ 
conspirators to stir up trouble, and last but not least, 

12. The lamentable ignorance of India, its peoples 
and their blood-thirsty history exhibited by certain States- 
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the eariy stages of the debacle who, unaccustorA 
,e machinations of the Asiatic mischief maker, whose 
brains they could not match and whose treacherous 
mentality they could not understand, proved vacillating 
and too weak to deal firmly with such an unparalleled 
situation. 


Facts i to xi have been sufficiently dealt with in the 
foregoing pages to prove that they are no chimera of 
imagination. They stand unrefuted and unchallengable 
and no Statutary Commission, no Round Table Con¬ 
ferences and no Select Committee has disproved them. 
On the contrary, they have only succeeded in bringing 
them so more prominently to light, and in such a manner, 
as to make it all the more remarkable that there are still 
some people who continue to deny their existence. 

In dealing with this point I must make it quite clear 
that I am making no charge of bad faith or lack of sincerity 
against men who are now charged with the task of unravell¬ 
ing this great Political puzzle. They have either to do 
this or leave the puzzle to solve itself, but unfortunately 
they are in the position of the manufacturers of a new 
safe who having built it locked the patentor inside and 
burnt the secret of the combination. 

“ Statesman, yet friend to truth ; of soul sincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear ; 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 

Who gained no title, and who lost no friend; 
Ennobled by himself, by all approved 
And praised, unenvy’d by the Muse he lov’d.” 

Pope. 
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are the facts ? It is admitted that, ignoring all 
that led up to it, the failure of the Government of India 
Act of 1919 to satisfy or appease the malcontents was the 
signal for all that has happened in India during the past 
twelve years and, it should have been apparent from the 
first that when these so-called patriots cried out for liberty 
it was license that they wanted. Their own actions and 
words have proved this. And as so often before, liberty 
has been wounded in the house of its friends. Liberty in 
the wild and freakish hands of fanatics has once more 
proved the effective twin-brother of tyranny. Liberty is 
not fool-proof and frenzied liberty is its own most deadliest 
foe. * 

There are laws of circumstances and nature which are 
beyond the power of man to control yet we are informed 
that a radical revolutionary change in the constitution of 
the Government of India is inevitable and must, and 
shall, be formulated despite all these hard facts, insuperable 
difficulties and insatiable opposition. 

As I write another White Paper has been issued con¬ 
taining “ A Scheme of Constitutional Reform in Burma if 
Separated from India.” Now although Burma has pot, 
so far, entered into the scope of this book this White Paper 
has a remarkable bearing on the case for, so far back as 
19x8, the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
laid stress upon the fact that “ Burma is not India,” 
because, mark you, the Burmese are distinct from the 
Indians in race and language and for that reason must 
have a Constitution of their own. 
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If that be the case well may we ask why it is, not only 
seriously proposed but determined that there should be 
an unified Federated Constitution for the whole of In d ia 
which owns countless races, over two hundred distinct 
languages and many religions one of which, at least, is 
divided into 2,500 well-defined groups. 


If an analogy can be applied, and if in either case 
there be a sincere and concrete desire for self-Government 
then India is surely entitled to, on the same basis, a separate 
constitution for each of its many racial, social and religious 
communities which would mean some hundreds of separate 
Governments in India none of which could be included in 
a Federated State. 


Apart from this although we have recently (October, 
1933) been informed by a responsible statesman that the 
general body of Burmese opinion supports separation it 
may come as a shock to many to know that the Burmese 
no more than the peoples of India have never expressed, 
as a whole, any desire for a new Constitution ; as a matter 
of fact at an election held in Burma last year the anti- 
separationists were in a majority notwithstanding which 
Burma is being presented, free gratis and for nothing, 
with a sketch plan which will enable the Burmese to cease 
all connection with British India and, eventually, the 
British Empire. 
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% 

Is It Fear? 

I have written elsewhere that it is curious if the 
psychology of over 350,000,000 people, the product of 
centuries of history and, at least during many years of 
close association with the British, barely 14 per cent, of 
whom can read or write, has changed, as it were 
in a night and in the previous Chapter I have en¬ 
deavoured to summarise the chief causes that have led 
up to the present political situation. It is now evident 
that the root trouble of the whole affair was an audacious, 
barefaced attempt on the part of an infinitesimal, irres¬ 
ponsible, recalcitrant minority, which could easily have 
been suppressed at the outset, to foreshorten history in 
order to regain a dominant power over their centuries old 
religious enemies. 

The question that arises is why have the machinations, 
of the few mischief makers been allowed to entangle, 
disorganize and nearly destroy the whole structure of 
British Administration ? To involve the loss, one way 
and another of millions of pounds and to keep an insolvable 
problem dangling over the heads of the peoples in India 
and the British nation like a Sword of Damocles for the 
past twelve years. 
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“ When in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political bonds 
which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent regard to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation.” ( Jefferson .) 


Now during the first visit in 1928 (lasting only about 
two months) of the Indian Statutory Commission which 
was sent to India and, incidentally, cost £8c,ooo (as 
explained elsewhere) the members appear to have 
recognized the insuperable difficulties arising from com¬ 
munal, or religious, differences. In the conclusion of 
Volume I. of their report they state: 

“ In our view, the most formidable of the evils 
from which India is suffering have their roots in social 
and economic customs of long standing, which can 
only be remedied by the action of the Indian peoples 
themselves.” 

The Commission paid a second visit in 1928-1929 
which lasted much longer, six months to be exact, and 
during this visit there were several notable cases of com¬ 
munal (religious) disturbances resulting in bloodshed, 
yet, in the conclusion of Volume II. of their report which 
contains their “ Recommendations ” they state : 


“ In writing this Report we have made no allusion 
to the events of the last few months in India. In 
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the whole of our principal recomraendatio' 
were arrived at and unanimously agreed upon before 
these events occurred. We have not altered a line 
of our Report on that account, for it is necessary to 
look beyond particular incidents and to take a longer 
view.” 



Yet again further on the Report continues: 

“ Success can only be achieved by sustained good 
will and co-operation, between the great religious 
communities of India which have so constantly been 
in conflict.” 

And in another place : 


“ It is only when the difficulties of constructive 
policy are really faced, that the inadequacy of general 
phrases begins to be realised.” 


Following the Statutory Commission’s Report we had 
the Round Table Conferences. At the conclusion of 
the second Conference Mr. Gandhi admitted “ with deep 
sorrow and deeper humiliation ” the “ utter failure of 
the Conference to secure an agreed solution of the 
communal question.” 

There we have centuries of history, here the Statutory 
Commission and the Round Table Conferences all 
proving and admitting that communal and religious 
differences are the root trouble of all the evils that India 
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tr5 from, but not satisfied that such differences did 
exist the Prime Minister retorted : 
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“ It is impossible to lay down or draft this Con¬ 
stitution unless the settlement of the communal question 
has been agreed upon. As well start building the 
hull of a ship without first laying down the keel. Be 
honest and face the facts. This is a problem of fact. 
Does this problem exist in India or does it not ? ” 


Mr. Gandhi was not slow to accept the breathing 
space so generously offered, which would enable him to 
continue his wily and mischevious machinations and 
meekly replied : 


“ That he had no doubt that the iceberg of communal 
difference would melt in the warmth of the sun of 
freedom.” 


What Asiatic subtlety ! What a characteristic utter¬ 
ance ; in such a place and at such a time ; there was 
only one man in the world capable of it. To compare the 
centuries old religious feuds of India to an iceberg and to 
suggest, by implication, that those differences had arisen 
solely by foreign (British) domination! Whatever else 
might be charged against British Administration in India 
it has never yet forbidden the peoples of India to keep 
the peace. Was Mr. Gandhi ignorant of India's pre- 
British history? Had he forgotten that the iceberg was 
so consolidated and caked with human blood, some of 
it of his own making? If so why was he not then and 
there reminded of these facts ? 
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Gandhi has been labelled by many as a religious 
monomaniac; true, he worships the God Kali and his 
life long career in India, South Africa,^Kenya, has always 
been destructive in keeping v/ith the tenets of Kaliism. 
“ He sharpened his tongue like a serpent and adder’s 
poison was under his lips.” 

Yet despite this chicanery, despite Mr Gandhi’s 
bioodshedding record, despite the awful facts that had to, 
but could not, be faced, Mr. Gandhi was assured that: 

“ The Government was determined to make such 
improvements in the Government of India as would 
make it a Government consistent with our own ideas.” 

In other words, some, any, kind of Government, cum- 
V/estern ; cum-Eastern; cum-Gilbert, must, shall, and will 
be produced to placate Mr. Gandhi and his satellites, 
for no one else wants any other kind of Government in 
India at present, at any rate, not until such time as India 
as a whole is fit to assume among the powers of the earth 
the separate and equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God entide them and then only when 
the peoples of India are able to declare with one voice, 
a united voice, the causes that impel them to the separation. 

So it had become quite apparent that Mr. Gandhi’s 
Asiatic hypnotic spell had produced some kind of lasting 
affect and the state of those who, then and there, could 
and should have stopped all further negociation with him 
and his followers, suggested the predicament of a referee 
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iiad lost his whistle and could neither direct or stop 
the game. Commissions having disappointed, Con¬ 
ferences having- failed to disprove or controvert the fact 
of the existence of these communal and religious differences 
in India it was decided, in view of what had been said that 
some kind of Government would be produced, to ignore 
their existence and further Commissions were despatched 
to India, to settle the intricate problems of Finance and 
the still more complicated business of selecting various 
peoples out of the various bodies upon whom, to put it 
bluntly, the Franchise could not only be conferred but 
forced. The Referees still being without their whistles 
the merry game continues and at the moment of writing 
another, this time “ Select ” Committee is producing the 
definite outline of a new Constitution or form of Govern¬ 
ment for India. A form of Government which has not 
even been outlined to the British people who are the 
trustees of India on behalf of its peoples. 


How can two walk together unless they be agreed? 
If two cannot how can it be expected that 350,000,000 will ? 
There is no Constitutional structure devisable by man 
that could stand the strain of such a clash as is inevitable 
under any form of self Government in India, such a clash 
as that which all the Commissions, all the Round Table 
Conferences, all the brains of man, is unable to prevent. 
Well may we ask what is at the bottom of this colossal 
blunder, the blunder of dispersing and disintegrating a 
vital part of the British Empire for that is what it amounts 
to. Can it be fear? If so fear of what? It is sad to 
admit that the answer to this question is in the affirmative 
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not a leading statesman stated that, without these 
reforms, he does not believe we can hold India any longer. 


Still more recently another leading Statesman has 
expressed the opinion that “ If the results of the present 
constitutional discussions is disappointing to moderate 
Indian expectations, we must look forward to a period of 
renewed agitation and disturbance. ’ If that is the result 
to be expected from a disappointed “ moderate ” section 
of India’s political aspirants what then is to be expected 
from a disappointed extremist section—viz., the Congress 
party who do not want any form of Government at all 
which will interfere with their programme of lawlessness 
and who have already made up their mind to be dis¬ 
appointed, come what may. This is no fancy picture 
for within a week of the above statement being made the 
Hindu Conference at Ajmere declared that Hindu- 
Muslim ” Unity is not wanted and urged Hindus not to 
ignore the various means open to protect and promote 
their interests, winding up with a threat of unprecedented 
complications if the British Government enforced its 
Communal award. 


“ The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 

For that were stupid and irrational; 

But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues, 

And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from.” 

(Joanna Baillie.) 


Be honest and face the facts forsooth ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Conclusion. 



And what more can be said ? So far I have only touched 
fhe fringe of the subjects I have endeavoured to deal with 
in this book but volumes more could be written if space 
did not forbid. The financial side of the problem teems 
with as many difficulties as does the religious side and 
would require volumes to itself. India is still a rich country 
but it cannot stand the strain of a redundancy of experi¬ 
mental Governments which it is the purpose of the 
reformers to thrust upon an unwilling people. A Federated 
India means a Government here, a Government there, a 
Government everywhere, each to wag the other’s tail, 
all of which will provide jobs and sinecures for the minorities 
that can shout the loudest at the expense of the inarticulate 
masses. To quote one example only; the peoples in 
India are already burdened with a Salt Tax and if you had 
to support a family on less than die equivalent of £i per 
month you would understand how serious would be the 
extra burden of even one farthing for one of your chief 
necessities of life. Those who know their India well 
know what “ Nimick ” (salt) means to every soul in India 
irrespective of religion. It is almost a God. If you have 
stood on the banks of the River Hoogly and watched the 
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!t laden ships arrive, if you have seen the millions of 
tons of salt lying in the salt Goolas of Calcutta, if you have 
ever visited the salt mines in the Punjab then you might 
understand what salt means to India. Yet, when the 
question of ways and means for these new Governments 
which are to be forced upon India was discussed before 


the Select Committee recently it was seriously suggested 
that additional funds could be raised by increasing the 
duty on salt, for one of the experts stated that if the people 
of India wanted self Government they would have to pay 
for it. So the masses who are still ignorant of their fate 
are, willy nilly, to shoulder this additional burden to 
satisfy the craving for power of an infinitesimal minority 
of their religious foes. 


I speak from experience when I say that there is no 
one like an Asiatic for multiplying offices when given the 
chance and, once the Administrative control over the 
Executive passes out of our hands it is only a matter of 
time before India will be in Carey Street with Indianisation 
run amok. What then of a future bankrupt India ? 
How soon will it be before an Indianised Government 
repudiates its financial obligations? We know what has 
recently happened elsewhere under similar circumstances ; ^ 
what about British capital? British property? and all 
other British interests in India? *When six and a half 
millions sterling belonging to individuals who subscribed 
them has been treated as revenue and spent as received by 

* I refer here to the unfortunate position of the Widows* and 
Orphans Indian Pension Fund. Also to the fact that all Indian 
pensions are threatened and are in jeopardy. ^ 
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e present system of Government of India—doubtless 
without any ulterior motive—it makes one shudder to 
anticipate what might happen under an entirely Indianised 
Government. 


Whose word is to be accepted that these British rights 
are to be safeguarded in perpetuity ? These are but 
examples of the financial side of the question but I must 
refrain. 


In view of all this appalling evidence it must be clear 
to anyone who approaches the subject with an open mind 
that India is not yet fitted for the administration of her own 
affairs and it is doubtful if ever she will be. The fact that 
Commissions, Conferences, deliberations could bring no 
settlement of the differences, not only between the Hindus 
and the Muslims, but between the various 2,500 castes, 
is evidence enough of the lasting fundamental divergences 
of the peoples in India and the impossibility of their 
living side by side without some authority to keep the peace 
between them. At the time of writing the Governor of 
Bengal is quoted as saying: 4 4 Unless the nettle of Indian 
terrorism is firmly grasped, it will thrust its roots so deep 
that no Government will ever be stable, and human life 
will never be safe. The poison of terrorism has not been 
eradicated for the malady was so grave that the Government 
was unable to cope with it.” These are grave words, 
coming as they do at such a time and from such an eminent 
authority. If the Government of India, as at present 
constituted, with all its powers, and with all the forces 
at its command, has to acknowledge such a state of 
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well may we ask what will happen in similar cir¬ 
cumstances if the Government in power happened to be one 
of the experimental kind that the agitators want to foist 
upon India. A Government composed of men, Hindus 
and Mohammedans, who could not help themselves from 
taking sides, as they always have done in the past, and will 
always do in the future, with their co-religionists. 


It is a waste of time discussing how many angels can 
dance on the point of a needle whilst the devil is forging a 
■new -eye : sympathise as we may with altruistic > ideals of 
.'liberty and self Government we cannot throw off our 
responsibilities and lightly leave the masses of India at 
the mercy of warring factions. 

Theorising with the East is a dangerous game and to 
attempt to impose Western political conceptions on such 
a fanatical multitude is like applying a torch to a powder 
barrel. A rude awakening awaits these constitution 
drafters and unless our Government disregard silly senti¬ 
mentalism and apply themselves vigorously to the duty of 
governing India in accordance with British ideas of justice 
and fair play we shall be held legally and morally responsible 
before God for all the anarchy and massacre that has 
taken place and which will assuredly follow as so plainly, 
atid without any equivocation, foreshadowed by Mr. 
Gandhi. 


In conclusion it is impossible to forecast the future; 
time alone can tell where India is being led and why, at 
the moment of concluding this book the sky is overcast 
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Lere are storms on the horizon. The air is thici 


^wffh rumours of v/hat is happening in Urban India and 
the papers tell half the story. The Mohammedan Ramadan 
is at hand, even in the most normal times a sign for unceas¬ 
ing watchfulness and care. Saturn is in conjunction with 
Mars in Capricorn, India’s ruling sign, an appalling 
configuration at this critical moment, meanwhile, Russia 
and other Nations are watching the threatened disintegra¬ 
tion at the back door. Consider, reader, your responsibilities 
to those millions who cannot speak for themselves and 
not only demand, but insist, that they and the British 
nation at large shall have a square deal in any proposal 
that affects die future of this complicated and incompre¬ 
hensible but glorious Indian Empire. 


Who Hears the East a’Calling? 


Allah II Allah ! Allah II Allah ! Allah II Allah ! 
Ram Ram Sita Ram ! Ram Ram Sita Ram ! 


Ram Ram Sita Ram ! 


Quis Custodiet ? 


Quis Separabit ? 


The End. 
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“ Now it is not good for the Christian’s health 
To hustle the Aryan brown, 

For the Christian riles and the Aryan smiles, and 
It weareth the Christian down. 

And the end of the fight is a tombstone white 
With the name of the late deceased— 

And the epitaph drear : * A fool lies here 
Who tried to hustle the East.’ ” 


Kipling ( Naulahka ). 
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a/dy SHORTLY. 
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